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Editorial 


Research in Curriculum 


- ann Is no more important area for 
research in education than the area 
of curriculum. Budget, buildings, 
equipment, staff are justified by the 
extent to which they implement de- 
sirable educational programs. Parents 
are concerned primarily with the na- 
ture of the educational experiences 
their children are having in school. 
The responsibilities of a teacher to a 
group of first grade children are best 
expressed by the instructional program 
of the first grade. Yet research in cur- 
riculum which deals with the over-all 
conception of an educational program 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

No one argues any more about the 
importance of what we know about 
children and their development and 
learning processes in the planning and 
development of educational programs 
in school. Yet we have few thoughtful 
and rigorous examinations of the im- 
portant generalizations growing out of 
the work in the fields of learning and 
development and even fewer attempts 
to see the application and contribution 
of these generalizations to the learning 
experiences of children in school. 

The exciting research in social be- 
havior which has to do with leadership, 
group action, the influence of group 
performance on individual decisions as 
to what is right and wrong, and in 
the production of psychotic behavior 
is almost terrifying in its potential for 
building significant educational pro- 
grams for human good on the one 
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hand or for brain washing and the cre- 
ation of a puppet state on the other. 

For many years we have dreamed of 
the power and importance of research 
in the areas of learning, development, 
and social behavior and wished for the 
contribution it could make to curricu- 
lum. We have learned the bitter les- 
sons that research in these areas does 
not automatically make contributions 
to educational programs and that edu- 
cational programs include more than 
just generalizations about learning, de- 
velopment, and social behavior. 

Both of the above lessons are dif- 
ficult to learn but their point seems 
clear. There is a distinctive area of 
curriculum research which should be 
beyond studies of learning and which 
should be related to using the contribu-, 
tions of work in these fields to deal 
with the curriculum tasks of planning, 
developing, and testing educational ac- 
tivities for children in some kind of 
meaningful educational framework. 

In all fairness, however, we have 
probably worked harder on the above 
problems than we have in another 
area of curriculum research—the prob- 
lems involved in dealing with the 
common and persisting tasks of cur- 
riculum and instruction. We are con- 
stantly talking about defining our ob- 
jectives, selecting learning experiences, 
organizing and developing these ex- 
periences, and evaluating their edu- 
cational significance. Yet an examina- 
tion of the professional literature will 
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find little material on the definition of 
objectives for purposes other than ap- 
praisal. Similarly, the problem of 
sequence or continuity in educational 
programs is relatively ignored in cur- 
riculum research. Every teacher deals 
with the problem of organizing learn- 
ing activities; yet it is difficult to find 
any studies on this problem. We are 
continually worrying over the fact 
that we can evaluate facts and infor- 
mation better than abilities and abili- 
ties better than attitudes and values, 
yet we find very little effort to deal 
more effectively with this problem. 
Shouldn’t we study the problem of 
evaluation from the point of view of 
curriculum and instruction as well as 
that of appraisal and test making? 
Traditionally, our curriculum has 
been broken down into subjects and 
while a few courageous individuals 
down through the ages have devel- 
oped other ways to organize educa- 
tional programs, this has not been a 
very popular activity. Should the 
next twenty years be as barren in this 
respect as have been the past twenty? 
The hullaballoo of the moment in 
the skill areas of our curriculum is 
over a popular and financially reward- 
ing attack on reading. The most in- 
teresting aspect about the present 
scene in reading is that, of all the skill 
areas, this is the one most adequately 
documented by research. No impor- 
tant work in handwriting has been 
done in twenty years; spelling is an 
area of great conviction and large 
ignorance; arithmetic, in contrast, has 
profited from a steady and continuing 
series of studies on important phases 
of its development. From the point 
of view of our experience in reading, 
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one can either be impressed with the 
fact that the research bases of our 
present program of teaching reading 
have not been well communicated or 
that the research programs in read- 
ing have been limited in their con- 
ception of the task. Could it be that 
the effort of the past twenty years has 
been directed primarily at the devel- 
opment of improved reading materi- 
als and has not been directed to the 
same degree to the continuing critical 
examination of the foundation ideas 
of such programs? 

The plea of this editorial is that 
teachers, supervisors and administra- 
tors should have convictions about 
what constitutes good education but 
should not be starry eyed advocates of 
pat answers as to techniques and par- 
ticular roads to the good life. ‘Teach- 
ers and supervisors can do much to 
“product” test instructional proce- 
dures and materials against important 
educational goals and_ behavioral 
changes in children. Administrators 
can do much to create the educational 
climate which will permit and en- 
courage this kind of testing and con- 
structive development of instructional 
programs to take place. 

Members of college and university 
staffs have a responsibility for re- 
search in curriculum too. We need 
to spend at least a portion of our 
time in working on the key questions 
of curriculum and on the related 
questions of appropriate research meth- 
odology. It is likely too that uni- 
versity people should spend some of 
this time in working with educational 
staffs in the field on the problem of 
the application of these ideas to in- 
structional practices. Curriculum re- 
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search needs both of these related 
phases of curriculum study to make 
the contributions of the future. 

One dictum of research is that the 
research problem dictates the data 
and the method. ‘The consequence 
of this postulate for curriculum re- 
search is that different kinds of re- 
search problems dictate different kinds 
of data and research procedures. Work 
on the identification and definition of 
objectives will not deal with the same 
kind of data and research method as a 
study of the comparative efficiency of 
two methods of teaching handwriting 
or a study of the leadership roles of stu- 
dent chairmen of working groups. 
The design for a research study is de- 
termined by the nature of the prob- 
lem and the kinds of questions for 
which we need answers. This is com- 
mon to all research effort. Our need 
in curriculum research is to see clear- 
ly the unique kinds of problems we 
need to study and the questions about 
them we need to ask. Then we can 
develop the number of different and 
appropriate research plans for deal- 
ing with these problems adequately. 
Classical experimental procedures and 
traditional statistical design may not 
be appropriate to deal with problems 
which may call for creative synthesis, 
the historical method, or the applica- 
tion of value positions. 

The purpose of all curriculum re- 
search is to add to our understanding 
and control of the educational pro- 
gram. Control is indicated by the 
sharpness of our direction and our 
ability to predict the future conse- 
quences of what we do. Research in 
curriculum has a particular obligation, 
therefore, to concern itself with 
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studies of value and the conceptual 
framework within which educational 
activities are selected, developed and 
evaluated. Too often curriculum re- 
search is directed at the means and 
the specific not at the ends and the 
over-all context in which both ends 
and means become meaningful and 
important. The great need in curricu- 
lum research is not either the means 
or the ends but both; not either teach- 
ers or college professors to do this re- 
search but some complementary and 
cooperative effort which will exploit 
the distinctive and unique strengths 
and contributions of all. 

In this issue the reader will find 
articles which will attempt to deal 
with the problems of curriculum re- 
search and to illustrate how teachers, 
supervisors and curriculum workers 
are attacking these problems. The 
key concept of these articles is that 
if man will become sensitive to his 
problems, if he will bring his intelli- 
gence and research procedures to 
their understanding and development, 
and if he will appraise the conse- 
quences of such efforts by important 
educational values and goals, educa- 
tional improvement is bound to re- 
sult. Apparently all we have to do is 
to move with confidence to our educa- 
tional problems and bring to their res- 
olution the contributions of our ex- 
perience, the disciplines of our intel- 
ligence, and the significances of our 
educational and social values. What 
other activity could be more exciting 
and important for ourselves and for 
all of America’s children? 

—Vircit E. Herrick, professor of 
education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 
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Research Procedures in the 


Selection of Curriculum Content 


“Research activities carried on locally should become the key for 
the selection of curriculum content.” 


SCHOOL FACULTY in a southern com- 

munity recently discovered that the 
predominant need of the tenth grade 
students was a need for freedom from 
fear.’ In another school it was found 
that boys and girls had extremely low 
scores on aesthetic values. A third 
faculty found that the problem area of 
greatest concern to young people was 
that of the curriculum and teaching 
procedures.* 


In a second series of schools a first 
grade teacher found that little Mary, 
who was frequently absent, was re- 
jected by other children in her room 
on each of a series of sociograms. A 
fifth grade teacher discovered that 
Anthony, who was having extreme dif- 
ficulty in reading, had great interest in 
animal life and was currently raising 
and selling rabbits for a substantial 
profit. A high school English teacher 
found that Susan, an excellent home 
economics student, always chose to 
write themes on topics having to do 
with clothes, while Steve, a football 
player, wrote on sports. 


* Self-Portrait Needs Test. 
? Allport-Vernon-Lindzey, Study of Values. 
* Ross L. Mooney, Problem Check List. 
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ROBERT S. FLEMING 


A Research Approach 


The above cases illustrate the practi- 
cal implications of simple research 
techniques for the selection of cur- 
riculum content. How different such 
an approach to curriculum develop- 
ment is from that of making the as- 
sumption that a textbook alone has all 
the needed and appropriate content 
for all children of a given age regard- 
less of their current activities. 

The first three examples suggest im- 
portant emphases in the work of these 
classes. The need for freedom from 
fear, or aesthetic values, or clarification 
of school problems would likely not 
become central units of work. Yet 
each area is specific enough to give 
prominent direction to the selection of 
curriculum experiences. Perhaps the 
areas are specific enough to be used as 
a basis for approaching groups of stu- 
dents with this information (fear, 
aesthetic values, etc.) as a means of 
provoking, stimulating, enlisting other 
problems or concerns which could be 
directly considered. 

Findings having to do with specific 
children likewise suggest either a proc- 
ess for involving an individual with 
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his group, or a specific topic for con- 
tinued work. In the case of sports, 
animal life or clothes, teachers at once 
have an opening for an approach 
through writing, talking, reading, ex- 
ploring, investigating, creating, inform- 
ing, projecting, surveying, assessing, 
evaluating—all filled with active cur- 
riculum experiences. Yet this “re- 
search” approach should be analyzed, 
for it reflects certain unique assump- 
tions. These assumptions have been 
described in the varied writings of 
numerous specialists in growth and 
development, philosophy, curriculum, 
and evaluation. They suggest that: 


—Children are different and have dif- 
ferent needs. 


—Children reflect different —back- 
grounds. 

—Children have different purposes and 
aspirations. 


—Motivation is complex and must be 
varied to reach varying personalities and 
capacities. 

—Groups of children differ, even within 
a given community or school. 

—Teachers are different, and hence all 
teachers likely cannot direct effectively 
the same experiences for children. 

—Exploratory or research procedures 
can be employed by teachers which assist 
them in knowing a group of children. 

—It is possible to build school experi- 
ences around real concerns of children 
and youth. 

—Teachers can improve their effective- 
ness. 


These are but a few of the assump- 
tions which suggest that the teacher’s 
first job is that of getting to know her 
class. What are the concerns, interests, 
hopes, anxieties of these boys and girls? 
What are their strengths and their 
weaknesses in the various content 
areas? What are their homes like and 
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in what ways could their home and 
family living be improved? What is 
their perception of their community 
and its problems and resources? What 
is the status of their understanding of 
life in today’s world and of our role as 
effective, participating citizens in such 
a world? Such questions have endless 
leads to the identification of content. 
The procedure for securing such infor- 
mation may represent a practical re- 
search approach to the selection of cur- 
riculum content. 

In the significant yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Adapting the Secondary-School 
Program to the Needs of Youth, ‘Tyler 
discusses two types of needs: those 
growing out of the drives and tensions 
of the student and those growing out 
of the demands of society. Specific 
procedures are discussed which help 
teachers translate information about 
needs into specific teaching goals. 
These procedures involve a research 
approach to curriculum development. 

Writings in the curriculum field 
have periodically referred to the need 
for research in the area of content. A 
typical statement is found in Review 
of Educational Research (April 1953) : 
“Missing from the research literature 
are studies of content for the elemen- 
tary schools designed to answer the 
basic question: What should children 
study in the elementary school? Re- 
search and discussion have instead cen- 
tered on the process of curriculum de- 
velopment rather than on the content 
of curriculum.’”* 

Research procedures may be used for 

*G. Wesley Sowards and Celia Burns Stendler, 
“The Content of Early and Middle Childhood 


Education.” Review of Educational Research 
XXIII, No. 2. April 1953. p. 158. 
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Robert S. Fleming is professor of educa- 
tion, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York City. Dr. Fleming is 
chairman of ASCD’s Research Commis- 
sion. 


the purpose of studying or sizing-up 
groups of children. This may be for 
a grade level, for an individual class or 
for small groups within a class. Results 
might be summarized in terms of 
trends for the group and would be an 
aid in determining those characteristics 
most common to the entire group. 
This often is useful as a basis for dis- 
covering broad areas around which a 
teacher might work. For example, a 
home economics teacher found that 
upon using the Mooney Problem 
Check List with a ninth grade group, 
the pupils’ problems tended to fall in 
the area of Courtship, Sex and Mar- 
riage. This, then, became a group topic 
and a study was projected around prob- 
lems in this area. Had their problems 
fallen in the area of Health and Phys- 
ical Development, the group’s study 
would likewise have been focused on 
specific health problems. 

The first examples used in this article 
are illustrative of findings from groups. 
An English teacher whose students 
showed a need for freedom from fear 
when she administered a Self-Portrait 
needs test, used this as a basis for de- 
termining curriculum content. Al- 
though she was concerned with the 
pupil’s growth in communication 
skills, she created many opportunities 
for individuals and groups to engage in 
self-understanding as a basis for elimi- 
nating fear. A standardized English 
test was taken and each student was 
aided in diagnosing his errors. ‘The 
gross findings of the group were also 
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analyzed and specific group emphases 
identified. With specific areas of 
weaknesses in one phase of their work 
identified (grammar), the teacher as- 
sumed that some basis for eliminating 
some fear was created. She then en- 
gaged in other activities which she 
hoped would help students with this 
problem. Illustrative of these activi- 
ties are: 


a. Each student wrote an autobiogra- 
phy. The class studied autobiographies 
and decided what should be included in 
writing their own. They identified eight 
areas and decided to write a chapter for 
each area. Each week the group wrote a 
chapter of his autobiography. Class dis- 
cussions dealt with concerns which the 
students raised, events in their experi- 
ences, and ways of portraying their feel- 
ings about their background. Emphasis 
was given to outlining, mechanics of writ- 
ing, and ways of diagnosing errors. 

b. Discussions were held concerning 
people who had influenced their lives, 
values and problems. As students revealed 
fears, these were discussed and _ efforts 
made to clarify them. 


c. Panel discussions were planned and 
presented dealing with local problems of 
young people. The group was aided in 
looking at sources of confusion, anxiety 
and tension. 

d. school assembly was planned 
which became a “youth forum.” 


e. Individual conferences were held by 
teachers with students. In many cases 
this was followed with interviews with 
resource people in the community, doc- 
tors, nurses, ministers and with other 
teachers. In many cases personal prob- 
lems were considered which were treated 
in a confidential manner. 


It is interesting to note that students 
engaged in a variety of experiences 
which are typical for an English class 
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f. A series of observations of pupils’ 
performance by principal, super- 
vision and parents followed by ap- 
propriate summary conferences 
with the teacher and pupils 


2. Assessment of pupils’ interests, at- 
titudes, values 
a. Observation of students’ responses 
to specific situations 
b. Analysis of a series of writing as- 
signments in which students dis- 
cuss their feelings, concerns, beliefs 
c. Use of existing tests, such as: 
(1) Interest Index 
(2) Science Research Associates, 
What I Like To Do. 
3. Assessment of pupils’ emctional 
needs 
a. The Wishing Well 
b. Self-Portrait 
c. Long, Long Ago 
4. Assessment of Youth Problems 
a. Mooney Problem Check List 
(Junior or Senior High form) 
b. SRA Youth Inventory 
5. Assessment of pupils’ skill in critical 


(reading autobiographies, writing, out- 
lining, discussion, panels, assemblies, 
working on specific mechanical skills 
of writing, spelling). At the same time 
there was a continuing trend of self- 
understanding, assessing one’s feelings, 
opening up one’s anxieties, and seek- 
ing help. ‘The assumption was not 
made that all fears were eliminated, yet 
there was evidence of growth in self- 
understanding, in participation, in ad- 
justment to school and community. 


Procedures in Research 


Throughout this article an effort has 
been made to show that many research 
procedures which aid in identifying 
student problems and needs are rela- 
tively simple and easy to execute. By 
and large, it becomes a logical and 
systematic approach to evaluation. 
Actually, the identification of goals, 
problems and curriculum activities is 
an initial phase of the evaluation proc- 
ess. In sizing-up pupils (either as 


groups or as individuals, the following — thinking 

“research” procedures seem reasonable a. Watson-Glaser, Critical Thinking 

and can serve as a basis for selecting Appraisal 

curriculum content: b. Interpretation of data (various 
forms ) 


1. Assessment of pupils’ academic 
needs. This may be done by such activi- 


ties as: 


c. Logical reasoning 
6. Assessment of pupils’ work habits 
a. Observation in a variety of situa- 


a. The use of standardized tests given 
early in the year (by teachers to 


their pupils) 
b. Analysis of pupil performance 


c. Analysis of products of students’ 


work 


d. Systematic interviews with other 
teachers who are currently work- 


ing with the pupils 


e. Analysis of existing school records 
and conferences with teachers who 
prepared such records for clarifica- 


tion and specific information 


tions 
b. Science Research Associates, Can 
You Find the Answers? 


7. Assessment of problems of a par- 


ticular community 


a. Summary of existing studies 

b. Survey of certain aspects of com- 
munity life 

c. Pooling of findings from exist- 
ing resources (agriculture agent, 
Health Department, occupational 
studies, etc.) 
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8. Analysis of life demands of children 
and youth in the community 


a. Analysis of employment oppor- 
tunities of students 

b. Analysis of home responsibilities 

c. Analysis of community activities 

d. Analysis of school activities 


9. Assessment of past school experi- 
ences of the group 
a. Analysis of school records 
b. Analysis of student responses 
c. Analysis of conferences with other 
teachers 
d. Analysis of parent interviews 


10. Assessment of available resources 
for curriculum enrichment 


a. Identification of competencies 
available in faculty, parent group 
and student body 

b. Inventory of vital centers for in- 
dustry or for facilitating industry 
in the area 

c. Inventory of historical spots and 
people in the community who 
know them 

d. Survey of library resources, edu- 
cational situations and agencies 

11. Assessment of major research con- 
cerning characteristics of the particular 
age group with which one works 

12. Assessment of findings of studies of 
our society and needs and demands it im- 
poses upon effective participation therein. 


The suggested procedures listed 
above are merely illustrative of ap- 
proaches to the selection of content. 
Such procedures are dignified as “re- 
search” to the extent that teachers em- 
ploy systematic, comprehensive and 
objective procedures to these activities. 
Results of one test certainly cannot be 
viewed as a comprehensive accumula- 


tion of data. Yet, if such data are 


carefully collected, with results viewed 
as an hypothesis, and validated by sub- 
sequent findings, one could have more 
faith in the process. 

In spite of all the procedures listed, 
doubtless teachers must place greatest 
weight on a careful and systematic as- 
sessment of what they observe and 
what they hear from their students. 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
aspects of the research potential in 
identifying content for students is that 
of recording carefully what was done, 
bases for such activity and descriptions 
of progress made. Without such an 
activity, the process is often lost and 
future teachers must begin all over 
again. 

Such an approach to curriculum de- 
velopment is often confusing to teach- 
ers since it is developmental and hence 
one cannot block out an entire year’s 
work in advance. Also, it is confusing 
since many supervisors and principals 
still adhere to a procedure which is out- 
lined and described as “standard” for 
a particular grade. This calls for care- 
ful involvement of such people in the 
process. It also calls for continuously 
interpreting the procedure to all con- 
cerned. 

Teaching in today’s school is an ex- 
citing experience. We used to start our 
automobiles with a crank and primer. 
Research in technology has brought 
striking changes in automobiles. Often 
we fail to recognize that research in the 
curriculum field has brought about 
changes which are even more striking. 
Research activities carried on locally 
should become the key for the selec- 
tion of curriculum content. 
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a worthy professional resolve — 


is noted. 
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Help build the new NEA center 
in which your ASCD 
headquarters are housed 


The new NEA center is being built on 16th Street, N.W., 
the “Street of Presidents.” This is a familiar thoroughfare 
to the teachers of America. Along it may be found many 
of the embassies, churches, fraternal shrines, statuary, 
mansions, and modern apartments for which Washington 


On this famous street beginning at Lafayette Park, directly 
in front of the White House, and extending due north 
to the Maryland-District of Columbia boundary line, the 
new NEA home is replacing the old. Nearby are the head- 
quarters of many other professional groups contributing 
to the advancement of the American people. 


In such surroundings, the NEA center is close to the heart 
of the nation’s capital, securely fixed as a part of the city’s 
culture and tradition. This new building is a most signifi- 
cant milestone of professional progress. It will be a symbol 
of education’s vital place in our national life. 


A convenient way to contribute is through 
becoming a Life Member of the National 
Education Association. 
pledges and contributions to William G. 
Carr, Executive Secretary, NEA, 1201 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Please mail your 
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GLENN G. THOMAS 


Role of the Laboratory School in 


Introducing Educational Practices 


This article describes the role of one campus laboratory school 
in studying and evaluating new projects and innovations in 


education. 


| we work OF great laboratory schools 
through the years has made signifi- 
cant contributions to modern elemen- 
tary education. Had such experimental 
centers as John Dewey’s Laboratory 
School at the University of Chicago, 
the University of Missouri Elementary 
School, the Lincoln School at ‘Teachers 
College, the Ohio State University 
School, and the Elementary School of 
the University of Iowa not blazed the 
trail in curriculum development, our 
schools today might be little different 
from those our grandparents attended. 
The influence of these schools upon 
the thinking and practice of school peo- 
ple has, indeed, been great. 

The recognition, for example, that 
boys and girls grow and develop at 
individual rates within the framework 
of a pattern that is common to all 
children, and that all behavior is 
caused, has significantly modified mod- 
ern school practices. Much of the im- 
plementation of what is known con- 
cerning the nature of the learner and 
of learning can be credited to the ex- 
perimentalists in the laboratory schools. 
These schools helped us move away 
from the concept of the mind as a 
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muscle to be exercised or as a recepta- 
cle into which facts could be poured, 
to the realization that learning is most 
effective when it is consistent with the 
needs and interests of children. Most 
of us now see the need for teachers 
and children to plan and work together 
in a democratic relationship. The need 
has also been made apparent for a 
closer home-school relationship in or- 
der to better understand the whole 
child and how to meet his needs for 
security, adequacy, belongingness and 
affection. ‘These early laboratory 
schools also demonstrated that the en- 
vironment outside the classroom as 
well as inside is rich in material and 
human resources for learning. A func- 
tional approach to teaching subject 
matter and fundamental skills has 
come through organizing learning ex- 
periences around problems or large 
topics of interest and utilizing experi- 
ences that are related. 

The reader is referred for an excel- 
lent and more comprehensive treat- 
ment of significant contributions of 
laboratory schools to Rose Lammel’s 
Chapter XI on “Experimental Centers 
as ‘T'rail-Breakers and Accelerators in 
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Curriculum Change,” in the Thir- 
teenth Yearbook (1953) of: the John 
Dewey Society, The American Elemen- 
tary School. This chapter reviews the 
nature and effects of the major types of 
experimentation carried on in the pio- 
neer schools. 


Dilemma of the Campus School 


Despite these historic contributions 
of laboratory schools, modern school 
conditions create a dilemma as to the 
role of the campus laboratory school. 
In these latter schools, teacher educa- 
tion functions have frequently become 
confused with research functions. 
Many educators therefore believe it 
necessary to clarify the functions of 
the campus school. At the annual 
meeting of National Elementary 
School Principals recently held in Den- 
ver, the principals of campus labora- 
tory schools met for the first time as a 
group to think through this problem. 
While student teaching has been 
the primary function of most campus 
schools, there are those who believe 
that this emphasis cannot be justified. 
There is practice and opinion to sup- 
port the plan of confining the teacher 
education responsibilities of the cam- 
pus laboratory school to those of obser- 
vation and limited participation. In 
such cases public schools off campus 
are being utilized for full time student 
teaching. 

The advisability of carrying on ex- 
tensive research, of general significance 
to American schools, in those labora- 
tory schools faced with even limited 
responsibilities for preservice teacher 
education seems doubtful. Research of 
this nature should not be carried on 
simultaneously with observation and 
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participation since it requires the com- 
plete attention of the people conduct- 
ing it. Many times, too, in such a set- 
ting, it is necessary to deviate from 
generally accepted practices to such a 
degree that it would not be a practical 
situation for the teacher in training.’ 
It appears likely, then, that fundamen- 
tal, scientific research requiring me- 
thodical controls and measurements, 
if it is to be done, will need to be car- 
ried on by other schools established 
for that purpose. 

It does not follow that no experi- 
mentation can be a part of the campus 
laboratory school. Any school, worthy 
of the adjective good, is constantly 
striving to improve its program. The 
school that is not trying to find better 
ways of performing its function is, in- 
stead, permitting its program to be- 
come sterile. An experimental attitude 
and some techniques of gathering and 
evaluating evidence are required to 
maintain a dynamic program. The 
campus laboratory school, just as any 
good school, should be concerned with 
some kind of experimentation. But if 
the laboratory school is to provide for 
observation and participation by pre- 
service teachers, then the experimenta- 
tion it carries on needs to be confined 
to those innovations which can be 
tried out satisfactorily under these con- 
ditions. 

*See H. L. Caswell, “Place of the Campus 
Laboratory in the Education of Teachers,” Teach- 


ers College Record, April 1949, for an elaboration 
of this point of view. 
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Those associated with the West 
Laboratory School also believe that 
study and observation of practices in 
one school by the staffs of other schools 
in the same system may result in some 
limited dissemination of promising 
practices. The idea of experimentation 
to which this school is committed is 
basically one of a center for the in- 
novation of new practices in Dade 
County. As we see it, various practices 
might be tried out first here, and be 
evaluated by the school faculty for the 
school’s purposes and also studied by 
other faculties for applicability in sis- 
ter schools. It is not assumed that basic 
research on teaching-learning processes 
will be conducted in this situation. 


Plan of One Campus School 


An example of a laboratory school 
planning to function in this way is the 
Henry S. West Laboratory School 
located in Coral Gables, Florida. Joint- 
ly operated by the Dade County Board 
of Public Instruction and the Univer- 
sity of Miami’s School of Education, 
the school is an ultra-modern structure 
consisting of two classroom buildings 
(two more to be added in 1956-57), an 
administration building, and a cafe- 
torium all linked together by covered 
walkways. Built for Florida living, the 
exterior of the buildings is largely com- 
posed of movable glass jalousies. ‘The 
school, which opened in September 
1955, houses kindergarten through 
grade six. 

This school provides the facilities 
necessary to screen some curriculum 
and administrative innovations before 
they are considered by other elemen- 
tary schools (currently 101) in Dade 
County. It further serves the purpose 
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COURTESY, DADE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, FLORIDA. 


This school provides facilities for trying 
out some curriculum and administrative 
innovations. 


of observation and limited participa- 
tion on the part of students majoring 
in elementary education prior to their 
intern (student teaching) experiences. 

The laboratory functions of the 
school are directed by a joint policy 
committee composed of three members 
from the university faculty appointed 
by the president of the university and 
three members from the Dade County 
Public Schools appointed by the super- 
intendent of public instruction. The 
policy committee last fall solicited 
written proposals of innovative proce- 
dures from Dade County Schools per- 
sonnel, university faculty members and 
the laboratory school staff. A composite 
of the proposals was sent back to the 
groups making the suggestions for their 
reaction, and a final list for current de- 
velopment was approved by the policy 
committee after considering these re- 
actions. Subsequent proposals of in- 
novative studies may be made to the 
policy committee by any of the groups 
concerned. Projects that are finally ap- 
proved by the policy committee are re- 
ferred for development to the labora- 
tory school staff through the principal. 
These referrals include any necessary 
budget authorizations and directions 
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as to general procedures, length of time 
to be involved, kinds of evidence to be 
sought, and the nature of the report to 
be finally submitted to the policy com- 
mittee. 


Innovative Projects 


Projects that have been approved by 
the policy committee and are being 
developed by the laboratory school staff 
this first year include in addition to a 
double-session kindergarten (planned 
even before the school opened), ex- 
perimentation with a summer program 
and in developing more effective 
home-school relationships. Brief de- 
scriptions of these projects follow. 


Kindergarten. The fact that kinder- 
garten is not a part of public supported 
education in Dade County has been 
and is of considerable concern to many 
people. There has been neither class- 
room space nor necessary finances 
available to provide a kindergarten 
teacher for a group of twenty-five chil- 
dren. Since this ideal situation is not 
feasible at this time, the laboratory 
school is attempting to determine if a 
satisfactory kindergarten program can 
be carried out by one teacher and a 
full-time assistant for two groups of 
twenty-five children each. Whether 
the program is a satisfactory one will 
be determined in part at least by the 
kind of adjustment the group makes to 
first grade. In an effort to determine 
what is an effective length of a daily 
session in kindergarten, the one group 
attends a session of greater length than 
does the other. The decision as to the 
length of the kindergarten session will 
be made on the basis of whether one 
group seems to adjust better to first 
grade than the other and on the value 
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judgments of the teachers concerned. 

Summer Program. A second project 
approved by the joint policy commit- 
tee is concerned with development of 
a summer program. This program will 
make possible for the first time visita- 
tion facilities for the summer session 
students at the University of Miami. 
In addition it will provide experimen- 
tation in a type of summer school pro- 
gram which might be offered to ele- 
mentary school pupils in public school 
centers in the county. The length of 
term, length of the school day, and 
classification or grouping of pupils are 
factors that will be considered in the 
project. 

Home-School Relationships. ‘The 
perennial problem of home-school re- 
lationships is the third area in which 
the laboratory school staff will attempt 
to develop some promising practices 
that will improve its own program and 
may be applicable in sister schools in 
the county. The project will be con- 
cerned with two aspects of the prob- 
lem. The first is devoted to developing 
methods and techniques of conferenc- 
ing with individual parents to better 
inform them of pupil progress and 
diagnose with them the cause of diffi- 
culties to aid further planning for their 
children. 

The second aspect deals with involv- 
ing parents in developing the total 
school program. Involved in this part 
of the project will be a study of the 
parent group to determine such fac- 
tors as ethnic groups represented, eco- 
nomic status, educational levels, atti- 
tudes about child raising and educa- 
tion, and the kinds of experiences they 
provide their children outside of school. 
The survey will also determine special 
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abilities and talents possessed by par- 
ents to be recorded in a human re- 
source file to be used throughout the 
school for the purpose of enriching 
and supplementing the instructional 
program. The survey will still further 
make an effort to determine the level 
of parents’ understanding of the pres- 
ent program, their attitude toward 
the idea of parent involvement, and to 
ascertain what the parents feel are 
“needs” in the total program. 

Other phases of the project will in- 
clude inviting parents to join the staff 
in an in-service education class and to 
attend regularly scheduled teaching 
demonstrations. To provide opportuni- 
ties for parents and teachers to meet 
within a framework that is vital and 
purposeful, a representative group of 
parents and the principal will organize 
general, sectional (K-3 and 4-6), grade, 
and room meetings around unmet 
needs or problems. It is planned that 
work committees will be an outgrowth 
of various meetings and that at the end 
of the year the whole approach will be 
evaluated in terms of changes that re- 
sulted in the program and in the under- 
standing and attitude of the parents 
and staff. 

Several other projects are being ex- 


plored this spring as possibilities for 
eventual development. ‘These include 
experimentation with the use of teach- 
er aides, an intensive training program 
for fifth-year college students without 
adequate previous college work in ele- 
mentary education, and a study of 
grouping in the classroom. Other proj- 
ects have been proposed and will also 
be considered. As the policy committee 
and staff now see it, only those innova 
tive studies which meet at least the fol 
lowing criteria will be approved and 
developed: 

1. The study can be carried on sat- 
isfactorily under conditions of preserv- 
ice teacher observation and limited 
participation. 

2. The study promises possible im- 
provement in the program of the labo- 
ratory school. 

3. The study is of interest to other 
schools in Dade County and to the 
University of Miami. 

These criteria, especially the first, 
tule out the basic research characteris- 
tic of the early laboratory schools but 
do permit use of the campus laboratory 
school as a first proving or screening 
ground for selected procedures. This 
we consider an important role to be 
played in a school system of this size. 


Conference on Core Teaching 


The second regional conference on core teaching in the Washington, 
D. C., area (Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, and 
the District of Columbia) is scheduled for April 13 and 14 under the 
co-sponsorship of the George Washington University. The conference 
will open with a dinner meeting on Friday evening with Dr. William A. 
Van Til speaking on “Clarifying the Core Concept” and will continue 
on Saturday with a panel discussion and sectional meetings. 

For further information about time, place, and program, write Mrs. 
Grace S. Wright, U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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LOUIS E. RATHS 


Role of Evaluation 
in Research Design 


This author analyzes, clearly and forcefully, the significance of 


the matter of prizing and the matter of judging in the area of 


research design. 


HE ACT OF “placing value upon” in- 

volves the dual process of cherishing 
or prizing and of appraising or judging. 
These processes come into play in the 
act of choosing and hence, where 
choices are to be made, evaluation 
plays an important part. 

There is no specific problem relating 
to research design until there is some 
notion of a research to be undertaken. 
This research is chosen from among 
alternatives and the determination of 
what research to do is a resolution of a 
more or less complex value-type situa- 
tion. This is true whether or not the 
research worker is conscious of making 
a choice, because there is always the 
single alternative of not doing the par- 
ticular research in question. Choosing 
a problem is an act of evaluation. One 
places values upon alternatives in the 
process of judging them. 


Significance 


Choosing the problem often involves 
a great variety of considerations. ‘There 
is no necessary sequential order in 
which factors are taken up and, as 
problems vary, the factors change more 
or less. In choosing what research to 
undertake, evaluation is often brought 
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to bear in a large number of ways. The 
researcher may consciously consider the 
significance of the proposed research 
with respect to the drawing of a con- 
clusion which may extend beyond the 
sample studied. He is concerned with 
selecting a design which will allow him 
to draw a warranted inference about 
the population from which the sample 
was drawn. ‘This design involves choos- 
ing a sample for the study in certain 
ways, and the choosing of statistical 
measurements and tests of statistical 
significance which have meaning for 
that particular situation. 

Sometimes the significance of a 
study has a quality of greater univer- 
sality because it is closely related to a 
theory whose influence would extend 
far beyond the sample studied. The 
research may be testing a single hy- 
pothesis which has been suggested by 
the theory and the results of the study 
go beyond the proof, disproof or doubt- 
ing of the particular hypothesis: the 
testing of the hypothesis is also, in part, 
a testing of the theory itself from which 
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the hypothesis was derived. Choosing 
researches which have their roots in 
theory involves placing a value upon 
theory and in this process evaluation 
is clearly seen. 

The idea of significance extends be- 
yond considerations of sampling and 
theory. A research may have social con- 
sequences of greater or lesser import. 
Matters of money, or time, or effort 
may be related to the findings. ‘The re- 
search may be closely related to the 
conduct of the profession in its training 
institutions and thus have a_ profes- 
sional significance. The study may be 
of great personal significance for the 
researcher in that it fits into a larger 
plan in which he is engaged. Seeing 
the relationship of a particular research 
to a larger program and judging sig- 
nificance in terms of that program also 
involve evaluation. 

In developing a research design the 
investigator makes a decision about 
the level of statistical significance 
which will be acceptable in his study. 
This too involves evaluation and no 
ready-made formula will solve the 
problem for him. Where deeply 
cherished human values are at stake, 
the 5 per cent level may be rejected 
and a choice made of the 1 per cent 
level of statistical significance. Simi- 
larly, if huge sums of money are in- 
volved, or if many hours of teachers’ or 
children’s time are involved. ‘There 
may be occasions where a 10 or 15 
per cent level would be evaluated as 
acceptable. 

Sometimes the choice of research is 
considerably influenced by the sources 
immediately available. Under these cir- 
cumstances, there is need for consid- 
ering the training, the skill and the in- 
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terests of those who might play an im- 
portant role in the contemplated re- 
search. There is need to consider the 
equipment available for carrying the 
research to completion. One must con- 
sider the samples available for investi- 
gation and whether or not they can be 
chosen in terms of the requirements 
of the statistical design. Judgments 
about the role of time in a research are 
often crucial. All of these judgments 
involve evaluations. 


Control and Accuracy 


Many researches involve the con- 
sideration of control factors. The litera- 
ture must be searched to find what 
previous investigators have discovered 
about control and this literature must 
be evaluated. Beyond this, moreover, 
there is usually the need for the selec- 
tion of new factors which are thought 
to influence considerably the conse- 
quences of the research. This choosing 
is more of an art than a science and the 
investigator is guided by hunches and 
by inspired guess work. He is seeking 
factors which may have a bearing on 
the results and he is hopeful that they 
will contribute greatly to the possibility 
of predicting those results. To the de- 
gree that the one or many control fac- 
tors are identifiable, and to the degree 
that, taken together, they constitute an 
accurate base for prediction, the inves- 
tigator comes to believe that his re- 
search is controlled. On many occa- 
sions, after the design has been worked 
out and the data have been gathered, 
the experimenter reworks the material 
to find out to what extent he has “‘con- 
trolled” the study. These many acts 
of choosing, or of weighing and of 
making judgments are acts of evalua- 
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tion and play an important role in the 
design of research. 

In many research studies the investi- 
gator develops a “pilot plan” or makes 
a “trial run.” These offer only tentative 
bases for judging the adequacy of the 
research plan but they do constitute a 
form of evidence which allows the 
researcher to reconstruct some of his 
procedures, to develop new ways of 
handling data, and to anticipate certain 
difficulties in the research develop- 
ment. These considerations are evalu- 
ative ones and are an important part 
of research design. 

To these must be added the research 
worker’s concern for the accuracy of 
his computations. This activity involves 
the selection of instruments of meas- 
urement and often, before the study 
begins, a judgment has to be made 
about the probable reliability and valid- 
ity of the measurements with respect 
to the particular group from which they 
are to be derived. ‘This is an act of 
evaluation. Setting up procedures for 
the objective checking of the computa- 
tions before presenting the results is 
another desirable quality in research 
design and the choice of these processes 
and the ways they shall be carried out 
involve evaluations by the research 
worker. 

In every research the conclusions 
depend, in part, upon the data which 
are collected, upon the design which 
has been chosen, upon the assumptions 
which are made and upon the processes 
of reasoning which are involved in 
drawing a conclusion from all of the 


foregoing. In distinguishing between 
findings, inferences, conclusions and 
implications the investigator is making 
evaluative judgments. ‘These involve a 
weighing of the assumptions which are 
involved, a weighing of their relation- 
ships to the suggested but tentative 
conclusions, and a deliberate, reflective, 
considered choice of words and phrases 
in accurately communicating the re- 
searcher’s relative certainty or doubt 
or confusion as he sums up his work. 
The act of evaluating is inherent in 
these processes. 

Enough has probably been said to 
indicate that in research design the 
matter of prizing and the matter of 
judging are of great significance. For- 
mulas do not tell us what to do, or 
when to do it, or where to do it. For- 
mulas do not tell us what kinds of in- 
ferences can be drawn from their 
application. 

Every research involves a great deal 
of evaluation and it probably helps the 
research worker to be aware that he is 
making such judgments in choosing the 
research, in designing it, in carrying 
it out and in drawing conclusions from 
it. As this writer sees it, from start to 
finish, and all the way along the line, 
from the critical selection of the prob- 
lem to the forms of final publication, 
the research worker is making valuce- 
type decisions. It is here assumed 
that the quality of, and the signifi- 
cance of educational research would be 
strengthened if there was more con- 
scious awareness of these acts of “valu- 
ing” in the designing of research. 
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KENNETH J. REHAGE 


Getting Evidence for Making 
INSTRUCTIONAL DECISIONS 


To what sources may school people turn in getting evidence 
for making wise decisions concerning the instructional program? 
This article shows the pivotal role of the classroom teacher in 
obtaining such evidence and in implementing the decisions which 


result. 


arenes affecting the instructional 
program of a school are made at 
many different points, and by many 
different individuals and groups. ‘The 
broad outlines of the program are de- 
veloped as faculties, working both as 
individuals and in groups, take into ac- 
count (a) the determination of objec- 
tives, (b) the planning of learning ex- 
periences appropriate to those objec- 
tives, (c) the organization of the pro- 
gram into some defensible sequence of 
activities, and (d) the evaluation of the 
degree to which desired learning is 
being achieved. 

In each of these various aspects of 
curriculum planning there is the pos- 
sibility of choice. In planning for in- 
struction in the social studies, for ex- 
ample, a variety of possible objectives 
can be considered. A realistic view 
would seem to suggest that wise choices 
among objectives, with a resulting con- 
centration of emphasis upon a few 
major ones, is to be preferred over an 
effort to achieve many discrete and un- 
related goals. Similarly, there is no one 
royal road to learning, and a variety of 
means can be used to attain particular 
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objectives. Limitations of time and re- 
sources require that wise choices must 
be made. The literature in the curricu- 
lum field describes alternative meth- 
ods of “organizing” the instructional 
program, and here again choice is nec- 
essary. ‘There are several means by 
which progress toward objectives may 
be appraised. Part of the instructional 
task involves the selection of means 
most appropriate for evaluation in a 
given situation. 

On what bases are such choices as 
these made? Not uncommonly, tradi- 
tion or present practice is a persua- 
sive force. Some educators are strongly 
influenced by promising innovations 
observed to be successful elsewhere. 
Looking to tradition and present prac- 
tice tends to result in decisions which 
minimize the importance of changing 
conditions. ‘To pursue a_ particular 
course- of action, such as adopting a 
particular form of curriculum organiza- 
tion, merely because a_ neighboring 
community has had a successful ex- 
perience with it is seldom wise. In- 
structional decisions can be made, 
however, on the basis of relevant evi- 
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dence, systematically gathered and 
carefully interpreted. Such evidence 
can be continually sought to guide sub- 
sequent decision-making. The use of 
evidence in making instructional de- 
cisions increases the likelihood that the 
decisions will be appropriate to the sit- 
uation, and that they will therefore 
have a genuine rather than a superficial 
effect upon the instructional program. 


Sources for Evidence 


There are a number of sources to 
which curriculum planners can turn for 
evidence useful in making decisions 
about the broad outlines of the instruc- 
tional program. One of the sources is 
the body of data that can be accumu- 
lated about the students. To be gen- 
uinely useful for making important in- 
structional decisions such data would 
need to include more than achieve- 
ment test scores, important as these 
results may be. Interests, attitudes, val- 
ues, vocational plans, back- 
grounds, out-of-school activities, are 
among the items upon which helpful 
information can be collected. Many 
schools have found it useful to carry 
on follow-up studies after young people 
leave the school. Data about students 
permit a faculty to study the general 
characteristics of the population whose 
lives presumably are to be positively 
influenced by whatever kind of instruc- 
tional program is planned. Often it is 
desirable to interpret such data as these 
in terms of the generalized patterns of 
behavior commonly found among 
young people in the age groups served 
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by the school. Many schools have 
found the concept of the “develop- 
mental task” useful in this respect. 


A second source of data is the com- 
munity of which the school is a part. 
It is not uncommon for teachers to be 
strangers to the communities in which 
they teach. Even teachers who have 
been in a particular school for some 
time frequently do not perceive the 
nature of profound changes occurring 
in the community until the change has 
been wrought. In large city schools, 
for example, the extent to which popu- 
lation shifts in the school community 
are changing the character of the total 
school population is sometimes less 
well understood by the staff as a whole 
than by a few teachers whose classes 
happen to be affected. In order to 
keep this problem before the entire 
faculty some principals maintain a 
map, displayed where all the staff may 
see, showing population movement in 
and out of the school district. Other 
aspects of community life need to be 
examined constantly in order to see 
what significance they may have for 
the important decisions involved in 
planning the instructional program. In 
these days of rapid change, the general 
character of community life can be 
markedly altered almost before one 
knows what is going on. Not infre- 
quently the changes result in new de- 
mands upon the school and some con- 
sequent modification in its instruc- 
tional program. A faculty can be 
guided toward wise decisions if evi- 
dence regarding these changes is readily 
available. 


A third source of evidence useful in 
making instructional decisions pertains 
to the characteristics of the general cul- 
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ture in which our young people are to 
be inducted. In what respects are these 
characteristics quite stable and unlikely 
to change markedly in the foreseeable 
future? In what respects can rather 
profound changes be expected, with 
the result that new demands will be 
made upon the schools? Even a super- 
ficial glance back over the past three 
decades would reveal how much more 
broadly the task of civic education is 
conceived today than in the 1920’s. Is 
it likely that the scope of education for 
citizenship will continue to expand? 
If so, in what respects? The current 
interest in strengthening educational 
programs in the sciences, in foreign 
languages, in mental as well as physical 
health, to name but a few areas, illus- 
trates the manner in which the schools 
are expected to modify their programs 
in the light of anticipated as well as 
present societal needs. What other 
changes are in prospect? No school 
can afford these days to make instruc- 
tional decisions without a careful as- 
sessment of present and future de- 
mands made by society upon young 
people. Schools are particularly in- 
tended to serve children and youth. 
They cannot serve children and youth 
well merely by providing an educa- 
tional program well-suited to yester- 
day’s world. Even though prediction 
in these matters is often difficult, the 
schools cannot do their job without 
considering the best evidence available 
about the shape of things to come. 

A fourth source of evidence for mak- 
ing instructional decisions is found in 
the bodies of knowledge upon which 
the school can draw in planning its in- 
structional program. In several of the 
fields which commonly contribute to 
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the school program the accumulation 
of new knowledge continues at a rapid 
pace indeed. Not only is this the case, 
but increasingly one hears demands 
that more attention must be given to 
concepts from fields not ordinarily in- 
cluded in the school curriculum. His- 
tory and geography, for example, have 
traditionally provided the bulk of the 
subject matter for elementary school 
social studies. Yet today one hears 
much talk about drawing more heavily 
from economics, anthropology, and 
other social science disciplines, in 
planning the social studies programs at 
this level. Developments such as these 
would seem to suggest that, in making 
wise instructional decisions, a faculty 
must continually address itself to the 
problem of determining what the es- 
sential contribution of the various sub- 
ject fields will be and how that contri- 
bution can best be realized. Contin- 
ued reflections on these matters ought 
to deepen insights to the point where 
important instructional decisions re- 
garding particular subjects can be more 
intelligently made. 


A fifth source of evidence necessary 
in making wise instructional decisions 
is found in the growing body of know- 
ledge regarding the conditions under 
which effective learning occurs. Stu- 
dents of the learning process are con- 
tinually seeking deeper understanding 
of these conditions and the various 
ways in which they encourage or im- 
pede learning. One of the recent de- 
velopments, for example, has empha- 
sized the profound manner in which 
the nature and extent of individual 
learning are influenced by pressures 
exerted in face-to-face groups. Simi- 
larly, attention has been called for 
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some time now to the influence of so- 
cial class factors upon school learning. 
Believing that learning is firmly rooted 
in perceptual experience, some work- 
ers in the field of science education 
recommend that the planning of the 
instructional program in that area must 
take into account the extent to which 
it is possible for students to have di- 
rect experience with the phenomena 
they are to study. Where this is diff- 
cult, or perhaps impossible, a question 
is raised as to whether the phenomena 
in question should be studied at all. 
Learning is often represented as occur- 
ring with maximum effectiveness when 
individuals are confronted with prob- 
lem situations meaningful to them. 
This consideration leads those who 
plan instructional programs to organ- 
ize their programs around problems 
believed to be important and signifi- 
cant to the learner. Obviously decisions 
need to be made as to which problems, 
and in what sequence. These exam- 
ples serve to illustrate how knowledge 
about the factors that make for effec- 
tive learning can help us make basic 
instructional decisions with a greater 
measure of confidence. 

There are other sources of evidence 
to which curriculum planners may in 
due course turn with advantage. But 
perhaps enough has been said here 
to suggest some of the places where 
useful data may be found and some- 
thing of the ways in which those data 
may be used. 


The Teacher’s Instructional 
Decisions 


Of all the instructional decisions 
made, none is more important than 
those reached by the classroom teacher. 
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In his hands is placed the task of pro- 
viding the proper context which will 
make possible the effective implemen- 
tation of all previous decisions. It is 
in the classroom where the instruction- 
al program is transformed from a mere 
statement of good intentions to a se- 
quence of actual experiences out of 
which hoped for learnings may come. 
The teacher’s decisions, if they are to 
be wisely made, require familiarity 
with the types of evidence suggested 
above. While his task is by no means 
an easy one, the teacher does have at 
least one quite distinct advantage over 
those who must make decisions about 
the instructional program as a whole. 
The teacher has before him a particu- 
lar group of individuals. This group 
can be studied intensively, both indi- 
vidually and collectively. The teacher 
does not have to rely solely upon sweep- 
ing generalizations about students of 
the age level with which he is con- 
cerned, even though such generaliza- 
tions may be helpful to him. He has 
immediate access to the most impor- 
tant body of data needed to make wise 
decisions, namely, data concerning 
these particular students. 

If he will take the trouble to collect 
these data as systematically as he can, 
they will speak volumes to him and 
help him make wisely the instructional 
decisions he must make. ‘Toward what 
specific objectives ought instruction to 
be directed in a particular class? This 
can be properly assessed only with 
some idea as to where the students 
now stand with reference to the various 
objectives thought to be appropriate. 
There is no other source of valid data 
on this point than the students them- 
selves. What are the kinds of experi- 
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ences needed by these particular indi- 
viduals to accomplish the desired ends? 
This will depend in large measure upon 
the nature of their previous experi- 
ences, and here there is apt to be a great 
deal of variation. Again, there is no 
more valid data than those which can 
be provided by the class itself. With 
such data at hand the teacher is in a 
stronger position to decide whether 
certain types of experience are genuine- 
ly needed by all and whether other 
types are best used for particular indi- 
viduals and small groups. Probably one 
of the greatest wastes of effort in our 
whole educational enterprise comes 
from the trouble to which we go to 
insist that all students have experiences 
which may be repetitive for some, and 
hence inappropriate, or which may be 


premature for others, and hence like- 
wise inappropriate. 

Since the matter of how the class- 
room teacher gets and uses evidence is 
treated elsewhere in this issue, the 
point need not be labored here. It is 
perhaps sufficient to remind ourselves 
that decision-making in the classroom 
is the decision-making that counts. It 
determines what the actual instruction- 
al program will be. It provides the 
conditions which are thought to be ap- 
propriate in order to have genuinely 
effective instruction. With so much 
at stake, it would seem that the con- 
scientious teacher has no alternative 
but to accumulate continuously and 
systematically the kind of evidence he 
needs to guide his own decisions with 
respect to instructional problems. 


JULIAN C. STANLEY 


The Interdependent Roles of 
Research and Evaluation in Teaching 


“The teacher introduces new procedures after analyzing their 
relevance for his situation and then evaluates their impact upon 
the students with respect to objectives of instruction.” 


OUGHLY, the somewhat vague word, 
“research,” refers to three interre- 
lated types of activities: consideration 
of written and oral reports by persons 
other than oneself, experientation, and 
controlled experimentation. When 
speaking of the “experimental method” 
in education, frequently we mean try- 
ing out new approaches rather infor- 
mally in the classroom, without most 
of the controls characterizing a labora- 
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tory experiment, and attempting to 
assess the effectiveness of these pro- 
cedures by synthesizing various types 
of information subjectively. Such ex- 
perientation may stem from library 
research, discussion of teaching meth- 
ods with others, in-service training and 
courses taken, urging of supervisors, 
and systematic theory. Experimenta- 
tion starts from the same bases, espe- 
cially library research and theory, but 
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by careful advance planning (called 
experimental design) it maximizes the 
objectivity of assessment. 

Educators endow the terms, “‘meas- 
urement,” “evaluation,” and “assess- 
ment” with various meanings. The last 
two imply objectives of instruction, 
well thought out in advance, with care- 
fully prepared, varied and frequent 
checks upon their attainment. Teachers 
and specialized personnel attempt to 
use inventories, self-report devices, pro- 
jective techniques, questionnaires, rat- 
ing scales, sociometric procedures, anec- 
dotal records, conferences, recordings, 
and films in optimum combinations for 
appraisal of the “whole child” and the 
entire educational setting. 

Evaluation, a more inclusive term 
than measurement, connotes the mak- 
ing of value judgments, particularly in 
rating the desirability of educational 
objectives. Some writers reserve evalua- 
tion for this limited use, calling the 
procedures by which we appraise the 
growth of individuals with respect to 
these objectives, “assessment.” But in 
the rest of this article let us adhere 
to the customary definition that sub- 
sumes measurement under evaluation, 
allocating intuitive, informal judg- 
ments of the pupil’s progress and as- 
pects of valuing to the latter. In other 
words, we would call the more objec- 
tive aspects of evaluation, especially 
the use of “ability tests,” measurement, 
and the more subjective and intuitive 
aspects, such as anecdotal records, 
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evaluation; all measurement consti- 
tutes evaluation, but not all evaluation 
should be referred to as measurement. 
Admittedly, we make this distinction 
for convenience in the subsequent dis- 
cussion, though quite properly you 
may prefer other usages. 

Now that we have informal defini. 
tions of research and of evaluation, let 
us look at the interdependency of these 
two processes. As indicated above, 
teachers continually modify their meth- 
ods in order to maximize the probabil- 
ity of attaining desired objectives and 
try to evaluate pupil growth to deter- 
mine whether or not the new pro- 
cedures facilitate this attainment. 
Clearly, teachers should have reasons 
other than caprice or desperation for 
changing their methods, and _tech- 
niques other than prejudice for evaluat- 
ing the impact of modifications. Ap- 
propriately, the teacher prejudges a 
method as being feasible and conson- 
ant with educational objectives before 
adopting it, but this value judgment 
does not insure the method’s efficiency. 
Only periodic evaluation, planned from 
the beginning so as to minimize preju- 
dice, suffices to determine whether the 
adopted procedure “works.” 

In a loose sense, all non-random 
changes in the treatment of students 
result from research, at least the sub- 
jective analysis of one’s own experi- 
ences, and constitute research, for each 
change rests upon a tentative hypo- 
thesis (rather than an assumption) 
that it will facilitate the attainment 
of certain educational objectives. The 
better the modifications fit into a co- 
herent educational philosophy and the 
more they stem from well controlled 
research, the greater the likelihood 
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that they will expedite pupil growth. 
However, one must not dispense with 
evaluation, no matter how promising 
the new method appears. “On-going” 
evaluation keeps education “dynamic,” 
protecting it from perpetuating errors 
of judgment that inevitably occur in 
an area where the probability of mak- 
ing correct decisions lies well below 
100 per cent. 

Thus far we have confined the dis- 
cussion to “methods” research—the 
instituting of changes and the evalua- 
tion of their influence upon the 
achievement of desired objectives. If 
this type of investigation is well rooted 
in prior research and systematic theory 
and includes suitable controls, it can 
make original contributions. Broadly 
speaking, we may classify research as 
suggesting hypotheses, testing ad hoc 
hypotheses (relevant to a specific prob- 
lem, but apparently not contributing 
to theory), or testing hypotheses with 
theoretical implications. As presently 
conducted, most “research” by teachers 
at best generates hypotheses, rather 
than tests them; a little of it involves 
carefully attacking special problems 
suggested not by relevant theory but by 
“practical” exigencies such as the con- 
viction that certain current practices 
are ineffective. In the opinion of the 
writer, controlled experimentation 
firmly grounded in theory and con- 
tributing to it receives infinitesimal 
attention below the college level. 
Surely, theory-oriented controlled ex- 
perimentation in the classroom de- 
serves hundreds of times as much sup- 
port as it now gets. 


Three Planning Situations 


Let us look at three illustrations of 
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informal “research” from among the 
many that might be considered. Later 
we shall outline a more structured 
research project. 


e Mr. X, supervisor of social studies 
in a large school system, reads in a pro- 
fessional journal Professor Y’s appar- 
ently conclusive evidence of change 
to more democratic attitudes in small 
groups of male college sophomores 
following certain procedures. Mr. X 
and his teachers note the kind of preju- 
dice among some of their students 
that the professor attacked successfully 
in the laboratory. They spiritedly dis- 
cuss the applicability of his principles 
and procedures to their situations. 
They consider performing modifica- 
tions of his experiment in their class- 
rooms but conclude that limitations 
of time and resources forbid. Therefore, 
they read about other investigations, 
particularly those cited by Professor 
X, and try to reach consensus concern- 
ing seemingly applicable procedures. 
Finally, and quite importantly, they 
carefully explore possibilities for initial 
and on-going evaluation of the new 
methods. 


e A group of high school mathe- 
matics teachers meets several times to 
discuss implications of the NEA’s 
monograph, What Research Says to 
the Teacher: Teaching High-School 
Mathematics (2). Individuals consult 
some of the 15 references cited and 
share their findings with one another. 
Perhaps no general reorientation of 
teaching methods evolves, but each 
person gets certain ideas to try out 
rather informally. He makes these ex- 
plicit, both in writing and orally, so 
that others can help him plan the 
evaluation implied by the notion of 
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“trying out” an idea. He realizes that 
continual evaluation need not be hap- 
hazard and ultra-subjective if it is in- 
corporated into the plan for curriculum 
change. 


e A few elementary grade teachers 
meet to devise an objective test of 
the common unit they have almost 
completed. In the process of discussing 
aims and objectives, relative emphases, 
and level of generality of items, they 
learn much about teaching procedures 
and decide henceforth to plan the 
evaluation of ‘their units at the incep- 
tion rather than only at the end. Never- 
theless, they now construct a test, 
administer it, perform an item analysis 
(3), and get together again for post- 
mortem consideration of implications. 
They infer a great deal concerning 
mental processes of the students from 
careful consideration of responses to 
the various item options and thereby 
further modify their ideas about con- 
tent and methods. (Of course, these 
teachers know full well that objective 
tests alone do not nearly suffice for 
evaluation, even of strictly “factual” 
material. ) 


The above paragraphs illustrate the 
interdependency of research utilization 
and evaluation. As already implied, 
both “research” and “evaluation” de- 
note various things, from the con- 
trolled experiment of the physical 
scientist and the height measurement 
of the anthropometrician to the sub- 
jective day-by-day experience analysis 
of the classroom teacher, which some 
consider research, others evaluation, 
and many neither. We hear of “ac- 
tion,” “service,” “cooperative,” “flex- 
ible,” and “on-going” research, the 
meanings of these adjectives varying 
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from report to report. Often, research 
by teachers involves getting facts, sug- 
gestions, and ideas from written and 
oral sources, relating these to the teach- 
ers’ own methods and _ philosophies, 
trying new classroom approaches, eval- 
uating their effectiveness, modifying 
procedures, and re-evaluating. 


Experientation 


In keeping with prevalent educa- 
tional philosophy, teachers continually 
evaluate on the basis of their experi- 
ence (which includes knowledge of 
new research) both objectives and 
means for attaining these. Objectives 
must be consonant with the capabil- 
ities of the child. Would any teacher 
conclude that, because of the current 
shortage of scientists, an objective for 
all students should be mastery of the 
differential and integral calculus by 
the end of the twelfth grade? Likewise, 
means depend upon philosophical con- 
siderations as well as upon the findings 
of educational psychology and other 
disciplines; an efficient method may be 
philosophically unacceptable. 


Perceptive, intuitive teachers, un- 
awed by the “authority” of experts, 
modify and assimilate research conclu- 
sions in an unstereotyped manner, 
incorporating certain elements without 
prejudice but tentatively, subject to 
continued evaluation. Many educators 
hope that controlled experimentation 
under classroom conditions will in- 
crease greatly, but few feel optimistic, 
especially because of the rising tide of 
enrollment, with concomitant short- 
ages of staff and resources. Meanwhile, 
most teachers must borrow research 
findings, “experiment” intelligently, 
and evaluate incessantly. From the 
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expertly analyzed blend of outside ma- 
terial, classroom manipulation and ob- 
servation, and systematic evaluation 
should come improved educational 
experiences for our children. 


Severe difficulties in evaluating the 
influence of new procedures based 
upon outside research occur, largely 
because the absence of concurrent 
control groups confounds the effects of 
methods with temporal influences. For 
example, if the present class knows 
considerably more English grammar at 
the end of three months than last 
year’s class did, should this difference 
be ascribed to new techniques, to ini- 
tial superiority of the current students, 
to enhanced learning conditions not di- 
rectly connected with the classroom 
changes, or to other factors unac- 
counted for? By using last year’s class 
as the control group, we create this 
dilemma. While never easy, proving 
“causation” is especially difficult when 
suitable controls are absent. ‘To some 
extent, proper evaluation can substi- 
tute for a contemporary control group, 
as when the teacher knows from tests 
how the initial knowledge of students 
this year compares with that of last 
year’s class and how gains of the two 
groups differ. Even such seemingly in- 
tangible aspects as classroom “atmos- 
phere” and morale can be evaluated 
with moderate success (1). The teach- 
er strives to objectify and quantify 
evaluation procedures without narrow- 
ing their scope unduly; not all sub- 
jective judgment can or should be 
eliminated, but usually its minimiza- 
tion improves over-all evaluation. 


Evaluating a New Method 
Recently the writer was privileged 
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to help plan the evaluation of a cor- 
rectional speech procedure in the sev- 
enth grade classes of a university labo- 
ratory school. On the basis of their 
wide experiences, three speech teachers 
and the principal decided to have stu- 
dent teachers observe unobtrusively 
the speech of seventh graders in non- 
speech classes and give the youngsters 
written suggestions for improving their 
diction, volume, pitch, etc. The usual 
approach might have been to observe 
all seventh graders, furnish suggestions 
to those who needed these, and finally 
evaluate by having staff, student teach- 
ers, and perhaps students and/or 
parents report how well they felt the 
innovation had “worked.” 

Instead of adopting the above hap- 
hazard evaluation of outcomes, obvi- 
ously complicated by maturational 
influences, we set up controls deemed 
sufficient to make evaluations of out- 
comes relatively unambiguous. Taking 
two factors (reported to vs. not re- 
ported to, took English first semester 
vs. took speech first semester) into 
account separately for boys and girls 
yielded four random groups for each 
sex: reported to, took English; not re- 
ported to, took English; reported to, 
took speech; not reported to, took 
speech. At the end of the first semes- 
ter, each of the students appeared (in 
random order) to be rated on two as- 
pects of speech by judges who did not 
know any student’s classification. ‘This 
study continued through the year, those 
who took English the first semester 
having speech the second, and vice 
versa, with intermediate and final eval- 
uations. 

The high confidence and enthusiasm 
of the four persons who devised the 
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plan for observing the speech of stu- 
dents in their natural habitats and com- 
menting about it conflicted sharply 
with the negative conclusions of the 
experiment. Very likely, informal eval- 
uation would not have been precise 
enough to override initial glowing 
expectations; one does not want to 
bury his favorite brain-child without 
conclusive proof of death. 


The structured evaluation described 
above conserved possible values of the 
innovation for 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents. By withholding reporting from 
half of the seventh graders, we ob- 
tained data essential for making several 
crucial comparisons. If the innovation 
had proved effective, these control 
students would have deserved extra 
attention after the experiment. How- 
ever, they served to show that the con- 
siderable expenditure of time and staff 
required for the reporting procedure 
as currently conceived could be saved 
henceforth. Certain modifications 
might produce better results; the 
speech teachers can explore these on 
the basis of professional literature and 
further experimentation. 


Research and evaluation go together, 
being at times virtually interchangeable 
or even synonymous. The teacher in- 
troduces new procedures after analyz- 
ing their relevance for his situation and 
then evaluates their impact upon the 
students with respect to objectives 
of instruction. He strives to eliminate 
many subjective elements from evalua- 
tion, while realizing that personal judg- 
ment is essential for the synthesis of 
information and the making of deci- 
sions. Ideally, evaluation becomes in- 
creasingly objective and quantified, 
moving toward controlled experimen- 
tation. 
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Research in the 


CATHERINE M. BRODERICK 


Use and Purposes of 
Instructional Materials 


This article examines the status of current research in the use 
and purposes of instructional materials. 


A CASUAL observation on this topic 
might be that the area of instruc- 
tional materials has produced a great 
deal of research. In the reading field 
alone, it is estimated, there are more 
than twenty thousand pieces of re- 
search. The Journal of Educational 
Research publishes annual summaries 
by William S. Gray relating to reading 
investigations. Non-book instructional 
materials have opened up a new re- 
search field particularly in the past 
thirty years. While the most recent 
comprehensive summary in the audio- 
visual field was contained in the 1950 
edition of the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research, numerous books and 
periodicals have made an effort to 
bring together more recent findings. 
One purpose of the Audio-Visual Com- 
munications Review is to bring to the 
attention of the teaching profession re- 
search in the whole area of communi- 
cations. One of the first issues of that 
magazine in 1953 reviewed the televi- 
sion findings to date. A recent book, 
the Audio-Visual Reader devoted a 
section to research and also proposed 
many topics for needed study. A new 
magazine, Teaching Tools, now in its 
second year presents as a regular fea- 
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ture two double pages of pictorial re- 
porting on recent research in the use of 
materials. 

This article is intended to consider 
all classroom materials which help the 
school carry out its responsibility for 
improving the learning process. It will 
not differentiate between the more 
concrete materials commonly called 
audio-visual materials and the more 
abstract book materials. It will not 
treat one group of materials as aids and 
another as essentials, because the term, 
“aids,” seems to imply the auxiliary 
and supplementary. Materials are here 
assumed to be a real and necessary part 
of all teaching and learning. Materials 
will not be called supplementary to 
the tool subjects. The tool subjects 
are not here assumed to be ends in 
themselves. Materials and content are 
two of the means for developing re- 
sponsible democratic citizens in today’s 
changing world. 


What Research Tells 


A check on the investigation con- 
cerning the use and purposes of instruc- 
tional materials shows there are many 
studies merely attempting to demon- 
strate the superiority of one type of 
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learning material over another. “Should 
a single textbook or many supplemen- 
tary books be used?” “What are the 
better teaching media: audio-visual 
materials or textbooks?” Many audio- 
visual studies use films as the materials 
to be tested. There seem to be com- 
paratively few studies concerned with 
the use and purposes of field trips, 
demonstrations, dramatizations, film- 
strips, slides, charts, graphs, maps, 
records, transcriptions, radio programs. 
Much of the research relating to use 
and purposes of television has been 
completed by the military services. 

An interesting exception to the usual 
one-medium experimentation, how- 
ever, is a study by Witty and Fitzwater’ 
in which a combination of materials 
was used to facilitate the learning 
going on in the classroom. This reports 
the average progress made by 27 second 
grade children in each of six Chicago 
schools during a semester in which 
four films were presented following the 
reading of the associated film reader. 
One conclusion reached was that the 
use of motion pictures accompanying 
reading material provides needed basic 
experience and fosters the attaining 
of skills in reading. “It not only leads 
to clearer grasp of meaning but also 
enables the pupils to hear the correct 
pronunciation of words and _ phrases 
in a meaningful setting.” ? 

William C. Allen has summarized 

*Paul Witty and James P. Fitzwater. “An 
Experiment with Films, Film-Readers and the 
Magnetic Sound-Track Projector,” Elementary 


English XXX (April 1953), p. 232-41. 
? Ibid. 
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some of the utilization research as 
follows: 

The use of a variety of materials will lead 
to greater learning. There is some evidence 
that films are excellent for initiating a study, 
that many kinds of materials help the de- 
velopment of a unit and that student-pro- 
duced materials are effective as summaries 
and conclusions.* 


The Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research states that, in harmony with 
findings of the American Council on 
Education study, good utilization 
means that the teacher is acquainted 
with the materials before he attempts 
to use them, that the class group is 
prepared to use the materials and that 
there is follow-up activity after the 
materials have been used. * 

Dale, Finn and Hoban conclude that 
audio-visual materials properly used 
can serve the following purposes: 

Supply a concrete basis for conceptual 


thinking and hence reduce meaningless 
word-responses of students; 


Provide a high degree of interest for stu- 
dents; 


Supply the necessary basis for develop- 
mental learning and hence make learning 
more permanent; 


Offer reality of experience which stimu- 
lates self-activity on the part of pupils; 


Develop a continuity of thought; 


Contribute to the growth of meaning and 
hence to the development of vocabulary; 


Provide experiences not easily secured by 
other materials and contribute to the ef- 
ficiency, depth and variety of learning. ° 


* William C. Allen. “Research Verifies the 
Value of Audio-Visual Materials,” The Audio- 
Visual Reader, ed. James F’. Kinder and F. Dean 
McClusky. Dubuque, Iowa: William C, Brown 
Co.; 1954. p.331-32. 

“Edgar Dale, James Finn and Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr. “Audio-Visual Materials,” Encyclope- 
dia of Educational Research, ed. Walter S. 
Monroe. New York: The Macmillan Co.; 1950, 
p. 92. 

5 Ibid. 
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COURTESY, PusLic SCHOOLS, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 
Extensive research by small committees 

furnishes material for firsthand reporting 

at local historical spots. 


Many of the studies are disturbing 
in their evaluation of purposes of in- 
structional materials in terms of only 
verbal responses on objective tests of 
factual information. Yet, the Encyclo- 
pedia of Educational Research points 
out, “in addition to conveying informa- 
tion [films] are useful in forming 
proper attitudes and developing critical 
thinking.” There seems to have been 
little reported research in the latter 
areas, which are admittedly more dif- 
ficult to measure. Yet, day by day work- 
ing in classrooms with teachers and 
children reveals many interesting ex- 
amples of very personal attitudinal re- 
actions when the group has a feeling 
of freedom to work with materials and 
to think about their use. 

Of course, most studies involving in- 
structional materials cite the impor- 
tance of the role of the teacher in the 
learning process. Such observations as 
the following are common: 


Materials are not good in and of them- 
selves. Overoptimism is cautioned against. 

The effectiveness of the [materials studied] 
must be expected to vary with the subject 
taught and with the learning outcome meas- 
ured. 
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Effectiveness further depends upon the 
age and background of the children or 
group using the materials, the skill and 
method of presentation and the influence 
of the teacher. 


Some Questions and Observations 


Accepting the fact that the teacher is 
a key to classroom learning, practical 
questions to consider might be: What 
influence did the teacher exert in each 
of the following actual classroom situ- 
ations? How did the teacher’s own be- 
liefs about the role of instructional ma- 
terials help bring about these reactions 
in children? What kinds of reactions 
did the children have chiefly because 
of the materials used by sensitive teach- 
ers? 

As a group of Midwestern ten-year-olds 
touched the contours on a new plastic three- 
dimension map of the U. S. A., one said, 
“The Appalachians aren’t really high com- 
pared to the Rockies. My dad said he didn’t 
enjoy mountain driving when we went East 
to Washington, D. C., last summer. I won- 
der how he would feel if he ever drove west 
in Colorado.” Another said, “I wonder when 
the pioneers ever would have gotten to the 
Midwest if the Appalachians had been as 
high as the Rockies.” Another said, “If the 
Rockies were in the East and the Appalach- 
ians were in the West I wonder what na- 
tional park Fort Wayne would be near.” 

How was the teacher’s acquaintance 
with the importance of varied learning 
materials reflected in the following ac- 
count? 

In listening to a phonograph record dram- 
atizing the completion of the first trans- 
continental railroad and the driving of the 
golden spike, a junior high student said, 
“When I shut my eyes and listen, I feel 
that I am right there in Utah!” Later, that 
same student moved to the library shelf to 
pick out the exact story book which the re- 
cord had dramatized. 


What kind of teacher-pupil partici- 
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Books, charts, photographs and a pictorial map help students and teacher 


prepare for a class trip. 


pation in the use of materials was help- 
ful in bringing about the identification 
indicated in the following account? 
A sixth grade group was discussing a film- 
strip concerning the first voyage of Colum- 
bus. The class observed a frame showing 
Columbus riding horseback in a Spanish 
city in a triumphal parade celebrating the 
success of the first trip across the Atlantic 
Ocean. Some captive Indians whom he had 
brought back as evidence of reaching the 
Indies were walking along behind him. One 
child observed, “I feel sorry for those poor 
Indians in the parade, the way everyone is 
staring at them.” Another said, ““They don’t 
even know what the people are saying.” 


What makes some school experi- 
ences dramatic referents? 
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A senior high school group was talking 
over a school journey it had made, while its 
members were in junior high school, to the 
Lincoln country of Indiana. They said the 
most memorable part was the feeling they 
had had while standing quietly on the land 
where Abraham Lincoln had once lived, and 
saying aloud the “Gettysburg Address.” 

In the April 1955 research issue of 
Educational Leadership, Maurice R. 
Ahrens observed that changes in cur- 
riculum involve first and foremost 
changes in the thinking of teachers. 
Perhaps the teachers willing to be in- 
volved in experiments with new learn- 
ing materials were changed and there- 
by created an improved environment 
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in which learning could take place. 


Suggested Research 


If “relatively few decisions about in- 
structional materials or methods are 
based upon scientific evidence,”* if 
studies of changes in attitudes and de- 
velopment of critical thinking do not 
lend themselves easily to scientific re- 
search, if the teacher is a key to learn- 
ing—then perhaps action research in 
the individual school building and 
classroom is one means of exploring 
further the uses and purposes of in- 
structional materials. A school staff 
which works sensitively with its stu- 
dents, thinking through some ways of 
expanding and deepening experience 
through materials, modifying what it 
does in the light of observation and 
evaluation is carrying on action re- 
search. Such a school staff, after seeing 
the motion picture, The Mind’s Eye, 
which presents some of the experi- 
mentation in perception going on at 
Hanover Institute, may wish to re-ex- 
amine its total school curriculum in 
terms of the common experiences 
the school assumes it is providing. 

Other hypotheses can easily be set 
up by individual staff members and by 
groups: If I use a wide variety of in- 
structional materials in teaching, then I 
shall appeal to more individuals by 
opening up more approaches to learn- 
ing. If I make it a point to really be- 
come acquainted with a number of new 
learning materials each semester, then 
I shall feel that teaching is more fun 
and that learning is a pleasanter ex- 
perience in my classroom. If our build- 
ing staff will survey realistically the 


*Stephen M. Corey. “Editorial: Research in 
Action.” Educational Leadership XI (May 1954), 
p. 464. 
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instructional materials available and 
those needed in terms of the job we 
are trying to accomplish, then, perhaps, 
local production can help fill in the 
gaps. If I as a materials (or other) 
consultant am willing and able to try 
out with teachers new ways of using 
instructional materials, then perhaps 
we can develop among us greater 
understanding of the cooperative part 
we can play in improving the total 
learning process. 
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How the Teacher 


ALICE F. HANSEN 


Collects and Uses Evidence 


This article outlines a practical method for the teacher in col- 
lecting and using evidence in solving problems in the classroom. 


¥ IS NORMAL for problems to exist in 
the classroom, and their existence 
does not necessarily indicate that some- 
thing is wrong or has been poorly done. 
Every teacher recognizes many prob- 
lems, whether of a group or of an indi- 
vidual. In some cases, however, he may 
have difficulty defining a problem even 
when he recognizes that it exists. Exam- 
ples of problems frequently expressed 
are these: 

1. How can these children learn to spell 
accurately in their daily written work? 

2. How can retarded children learn to 
read as well as they should for their ability? 

3. How can this one child develop a 
number sense which he apparently lacks? 

4. How can these gifted children be chal- 
lenged to work up to their capacity? 

5. Why is this child behaving as he does 
and what can be done to help him? 

The classroom teacher is constantly 
confronted with problems related to 
selection of learning experiences, to 
organization of activities, and to 
methods of instructional procedures for 
more effective learning by children. 
Whether aware of it or not, the teacher 
is daily engaged in a kind of classroom 
research. He plays a leading role in 
evaluation, for it is impossible to sepa- 
rate evaluation from the total learning 
process. He is continually formulating 
tentative hypotheses based upon obser- 
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vation and examination, then testing 
these hypotheses by means of the col- 
lection and inspection of more com- 
plete data, arriving at conclusions 
which determine a course of action 
that validates or invalidates the origi- 
nal hypotheses. 

Analysis of child growth and learn- 
ing progress is continually being made 
by the teacher. It is important to make 
the analysis logical. Logical analysis of 
child growth and learning progress re- 
quires that the classroom teacher shall 
establish and follow certain definite 
procedures. 

I. Establish criteria. Although the 
teacher may start by sensing a problem, 
it is his criteria, stated or not, which 
permit him to define the problem. 
“What skills, abilities, habits and 
attitudes do I expect these children to 
practice as a result of my teaching 
them?” Selection of criteria is based 
upon one’s educational philosophy, 
knowledge of child development and 
psychology of learning, experiences 
with children, and community ideals. 
The criteria selected “imply the kinds 
of observations to be made and provide 


Alice F. Hansen is a staff member of the 
Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Cali- 
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a base for judgments” to be deter- 
mined." 

Criteria may well be defined in terms 
of behavior patterns which evidence 
certain skills, abilities, habits, attitudes 
and understanding desired. Behavior 
patterns are in operation outside the 
school as well as in it, and are therefore 
not always readily and easily discerni- 
ble. Emphasis is placed upon what the 
child does do, not what he can do. 
These are examples of behavior pat- 
terns which may be desired: 

1. The child spells accurately in daily 
written work. (skills, habits) 

2. The child participates constructively 
in oral discussion. (abilities) 

3. The child gets along well with others 
and is liked and respected by them. (atti- 
tudes, skills) 

4. The child practices good health habits. 
(understandings, habits) 

5. The child makes effective use of the 
library. (skills) 

Each of these broadly stated patterns 
should be broken down into specific 
patterns to be looked for. Specifics for 
the first criterion might be: 

1. The child spells correctly the most 
common words he has occasion to use in 
daily written work. 

2. He makes effective use of the dic- 
tionary for the spelling of a word he does 
not know. 

3. He is continually learning to spell new 
words. 

4. He uses an effective method for study- 
ing the spelling of new words. 

5. He regularly proofreads his written 
work, recognizes and corrects his own spell- 
ing errors, 

Defining specific behavior patterns is 
of value to the teacher for these rea- 
sons: 


*C. W. Harris, “Appraisal of a School,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research 41:172-182; Novem- 
ber 1947. Madison, Wisconsin: Dembar Publica- 
tions. 
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1. This practice tends to improve the 
selection of learning experiences to promote 
the type of behavior desired. 

2. It helps to organize learning situations 
in some kind of program to facilitate this 
behavior. 

3. It assists the teacher in evaluating 
whether or not the program has succeeded 
in these respects. 

The second major step in evaluation 
of pupil progress comes after the class- 
room teacher has asked himself these 
questions: “What characteristic, abil- 
ity, understanding, skill, or combina- 
tion thereof, do I want to note in pu- 
pils at this time? What behavior pat- 
terns clearly evidence this characteris- 
tic, ability, understanding, or skill?’”’? 
We cannot observe in general, only 
specifically. Trying to look in all direc- 
tions at the same time merely results in 
a blurred picture and serves no good 
purpose. 


II. Collect data. The second major 
step in evaluation is an area much neg- 
lected. It consists largely of testing and 
observing. Too often the busy teacher 
relies solely upon hastily constructed 
paper and pencil tests which merely 
record behavior in a unique situation. 
By applying practices of good test con- 
struction it is possible for the teacher to 
obtain a certain type of evidence which 
is fairly valid, reliable and objective. It 
is important to collect data not only 
regarding pupil knowledge but also re- 

garding pupil ability to perform in a 
dynamic, not a conforming, way, to 
apply principles, see relationships, se- 
lect relevant ideas, make comparisons, 
determine trends, and predict out- 
comes. There are few commercial tests 
which are useful in collecting data re- 


*Eugene R. Smith and Ralph W. Tyler, 
Appraising and Recording Student Progress. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 
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garding such difficult-to-measure skills, 
attitudes and understandings. More- 
over, each learning experience is 
unique, and there is considerable value 
to the teacher in constructing a care- 
fully planned test in that it forces him 
to re-examine his purposes. “What un- 
derstandings, skills, etc., should these 
children have at this time as a result of 
this learning experience?” 

A test may take the form of an- 
notated observation. In determining 
to what extent a child makes effective 
use of the library, for example, the 
teacher may turn pupils loose in the 
school library with a problem which 
may have arisen in social studies or sci- 
ence. If, after careful observation on 
the part of the teacher, he and the chil- 
dren recognize the need for further in- 
struction in the use of library materials, 
future activities are planned together. 
Thus purposeful learning situations are 
produced to facilitate the kind of be- 
havior deemed desirable by teacher and 
pupils. Later, similar research periods in 
the library may be conducted and eval- 
uated, with related activities planned 
as needed, until such time as teacher 
and pupils feel that the criterion has 
been achieved. Evaluation is a continu- 
ous process which accompanies learn- 
ing experiences, and much of it can be 
done by teacher and pupils jointly. 

Various measurement devices such 
as teacher-made tests, standard achieve- 
ment and diagnostic tests, mental and 
physical tests may be used. In addition 
to these, the teacher can employ inter- 
est inventories and sociograms. The 
teacher may believe he knows his pu- 
pils so well that a sociogram is un- 
necessary, but it is surprising what ad- 
ditional insight is often obtained by 
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means of a sociogram. Pupils should be 
informed why they are asked for their 
choices, and choices made by children 
should then actually be considered in 
some immediate planned activity.* It 
is well to plot a sociogram early in the 
year and then again about six months 
later to determine what progress has 
been made in social adjustment after 
the teacher and the pupils have tried 
to improve conditions. 

Writing of autobiographies by pupils 
early in the school year may reveal the 
language arts needs of children. It may 
also yield much pertinent information 
regarding cultural-social background 
and social-emotional needs. The keep- 
ing of folders containing representative 
work of pupils may furnish evidence 
that speaks for itself to teachers, pupils 
and parents. Periodical examination of 
their own work in folders is enjoyed by 
pupils and may assist them in evaluat- 
ing their own progress. Writing of re- 
port card comments by pupils prior to 
issuance of cards may be an effective 
device for collecting evidence regard- 
ing a pupil’s ability to determine his 
own needs and to evaluate his progress. 

Observation of pupil behavior is 
helpful to the teacher if recorded sys- 
tematically and objectively by means of 
anecdotal records. Providing learning 
activities which permit the teacher to 
observe pupil behavior is essential, al- 
though much information can be 
gleaned by means of observation on 
the playground and in and about the 


school. Casual visiting with pupils be- 

* Helen Hall Jennings, “Sociometric Grouping 
in Relation to Child Development,” in Fostering 
Mental Health in Our Schools. Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1950 
Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
a department of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1950. p. 203. 
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fore and after school, although frowned 
upon by many administrators and 
sometimes not feasible, may meet a 
real need of pupils and teachers. In 
recording comments it is imperative 
that remarks be kept objective, be spe- 
cific and extend over a period of time. 
Interpretation or evaluation should not 
enter into the recording.‘ 

For children with serious or unusual 
problems a case study written by the 
teacher is most helpful. The writing of 
but one case study a year may well be 
beneficial, not only to the individual 
child concerned, but because it may 
help the teacher acquire a greater 
awareness of the problems of other 
children. 

Teacher-parent conferences and 
teacher-pupil conferences supply much 
useful data if there is first established 
good rapport and if the teacher can re- 
frain from doing most of the talking. 
Well kept cumulative records furnish 
another source of useful information. 


III. Interpret data. After the evi- 
dence has been collected by the teach- 
er, behavior must be compared with 
behavior patterns specified as desirable. 
Direction of behavior change is as im- 
portant as the amount of change. This 
interpretation of data, or evaluation 
of pupil progress, is particularly valu- 
able in that it provides information 
basic to effective guidance. Whenever 
possible, pupils should be permitted to 
share in the interpretation of data and 
planning of future activities. “What 
did our work today show us that we 
need to do?” It is well to remember 
that pupils must obtain some satisfac- 
tion in performance of activities, in 


‘Helen Bieker, “Using Anecdotal Records to 
Know the Child,” ibid. p. 184. 
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recognizing their needs and in planning 
for them. 


IV. Plan course of action. Following 
the interpretation of data, the teacher 
elaborates upon the original tentative 
hypothesis, or projects another hy- 
pothesis, planning a course of action to 
bring about the desired results, thereby 
testing the hypothesis. Should it prove 
invalid, the teacher re-examines the 
evidence, collects new data, revises the 
hypothesis, and plans a different course 
of action. 

Some problems are so difficult and 
of such long duration that the teacher 
may never arrive at a solution. Clinical 
help may be needed to plan a course 
of action, which may or may not prove 
successful. 

Although logical analysis of child 
growth and learning progress is con- 
tinually being conducted by the teach- 
er, more teachers should be encouraged 
to experiment in the classroom with 
new ideas, or ideas new to them. Ex- 
perimental practices should not be con- 
fined to the laboratory school. The 
same steps apply in trying out a dif- 
ferent procedure in teaching. It might 
be well, however, to keep in mind 
these suggestions: 

1. Enlist the cooperation of principal or 
supervisor before experimenting. 

2. Wherever possible, include children in 
planning and evaluating proposed activities. 

3. Do not become discouraged if re- 
sults are not satisfactory or immediate, for 
failure often precedes success. 

The following is a brief account of 
typical classroom research conducted 
in an effort to determine an effective 
method of teaching spelling in a class 
of fifth graders in an Oakland public 
school. It does not pretend to be lab- 
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oratory research but is cited as an ex- 
ample of the kind of modified research 
the classroom teacher can conduct. 


1. Sensing problem, which was defined in 
light of criteria established. Projecting 
tentative hypothesis. 

2. Collecting data: 

a. Examining written work, observing 
habits relating to spelling. Administer- 
ing Stanford Achievement Test in 
Spelling, Form D. 

3. Interpreting data and elaborating upon 
original hypothesis: 

a. Many children in this group have not 
been successful in learning to spell 
through use of traditional methods 
previously tried. 

b. Spelling may improve if it becomes 
functional and individualized. 

4. Planning course of action (children par- 
ticipating) and instituting activities: 
a. Develop interest in spelling and “spell- 

ing consciousness.” 

b. Make learning of spelling words an 
individual matter, encouraging each 
child to study words difficult for him. 
Each keeps record of common words 
misspelled in his daily work. (Words 
are correctly written on child’s papers, 
with attention given to individual 
differences. Good spellers consult dic- 
tionary to record words. ) 

Teach and emphasize proofreading. 

. Publish class newspaper, entire edit- 

ing to be done by pupils. 

e. Give spgcial help to children having 
difficulty with phonetic skills in spell- 
ing and in reading. 

f. Teach word structure and analysis. 

g. Teach dictionary skills. Encourage 
“dictionary habit.” 

h. Present method of independent study 
but permit each child to use method 
most effective for him, including 
Fernald kinesthetic method.5 

i. Encourage each child to progress as 
rapidly as possible. Employ word 
lists, e. g., Dolch list of 2000 words, 


® Grace M. Fernald, Remedial Techniques in 
Basic School Subjects. Chapter 13. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Company, 1943. 
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demons for each grade, Hildreth list 
based on Rinsland,® graded lists of 
words from California state test, words 
used in social studies-science for ad- 
vanced spellers. 

j. Employ self-checking with partners. 


5. Collecting new data to test hypothesis: 

a. Repeated observation and examination 

of children’s spelling and _ related 
habits. 

b. Administering Stanford Achievement 
Test in Spelling, Form G. 

(1) Results in September 1955, in 
spelling achievement age ranged 
from 7 years 8 months to 11 years 
10 months. (median: 9 years 7 
months ) 

Results four months later ranged 
8 years 8 months to 13 years 7 
months. (median: 10 years 6 
months) 

6. Interpreting new data: 

a. Experimental method produced de- 
sired results in spelling and improved 
written work in general. 

b. Better work habits, greater independ- 
ence and interest resulted. 

c. Reading disability cases continue to 
require concentrated help. 


7. Planning future action: 

a. Advanced spelling for group of eight 
children who tested 11 years 7 months 
to 13 years 7 months 
(1) Exemption from formal spelling. 
(2) Keeping of individual composi- 

tion book to include one com- 
position a week on subject of 
choice and list of twenty words 
of pupil’s choice learned each 
week. Compositions to be used 
in yearbook, scrapbook, or news- 
paper. 

b. Continued use of individualized spell- 
ing method by sixteen children who 
tested 10 years 1 month to 11 years 
7 months. 

c. Concentrated supervised work with 
nine children who tested below 10 
years 0 months. (All groupings flexi- 
ble. ) 


* Gertrude Hildreth, Teaching Spelling. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1955. 
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CLIFFORD BEBELL 


Teaching Is Research 


“Research has sometimes been called the way in which a profes- 
sion learns. .. Each teacher, as he teaches, is therefore making his 


unique contribution to the progress of educational knowledge.” 


gay is a word which trightens 
many school people.. It is often 
thought of as somewhat foreign to 
the concerns and abilities of most 
members of the educational profes- 
sion. Many persons have a picture of 
the research specialist engrossed with 
his computing machines, in his maze 
of statistics, and his standardized tests. 
Such a person is considered to be in 
some way different, in some way spe- 
cial or even peculiar. 

The truth is quite the opposite. For 
every person who is buried in a mass 
of technical intricacies, there are count- 
less others whose approach is more 
nearly one of common sense. For every 
research specialist, there is a host of 
field educators who are engaged in con- 
tinuous examination and _ re-examina- 
tion of their practices. In fact, it is 
possible to say that all members of the 
educational profession do_ research. 
They may not think of their activity 
as research; indeed, they may actively 
dispute anyone who does call it re- 
search. Research it is, nonetheless, 
whether they think of it as experimen- 
tation, trial and error, or self-improve- 
ment. 

The foregoing remarks may sound 
strange to Miss Jones who teaches 
kindergarten at Southside Elementary 
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School, or Mr. Smith who has been 
guiding the students of Jefferson High 
School through the mysteries of sec- 
ond-year algebra for much of his pro- 
fessional life. Such teachers are more 
interested in boys and girls, and in ways 
of helping boys and girls, than they 
are in generalizations and _ theories. 
They are impatient with abstractions, 
when so many problems cry out for im- 
mediate decision on their part. They 
understandably ask, “How is my teach- 
ing related to research?” 


Diagnosis 


Diagnosis is one way in which the 
characteristics of good research are also 
those of good teaching. Mrs. Brown 
tests her first grade students to discover 
if they are ready to read. Mr. Duclos 
uses the Foreign Language Prognosis 
Test to determine if high school stu- 
dents have an aptitude for French. 
Mr. Green, the boys’ counselor at 
Washington High School, attempts 
to identify the interests and abilities 
of students in order to help them with 
their educational and vocational plans. 
These educators are engaging in the 


Clifford Bebell is assistant professor of 
education, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 
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serious and scientific study of the 
characteristics of boys and girls. They 
are gathering information in a fashion 
which is similar to that found in a 
research study. 

The researcher wants to know how 
the characteristics of students and the 
conditions of the classroom affect 
learning. So does the teacher. Both the 
teacher and the research specialist rec- 
ognize that they must study people and 
situations thoroughly in order that the 
influence of one upon the other may 
be identified. The case study, the 
achievement test, and observational 
techniques are legitimate methods of 
investigation, as well as important tools 
of teaching. In fact, when the teacher 
is engaged in thoughtful diagnosis, he 
is in effect carrying out an important 
step in the scientific study of educa- 
tional problems. 


Data Gathering 


Teaching and research are both ac- 
tivities in which much data gathering 
occurs. The cumulative record folder 
is a well-known fixture in most schools. 
Test scores, anecdotal records, and re- 
ports to parents represent ways in 
which a teacher adds to the vast body 
of information collected on each stu- 
dent. This assiduous accumulation of 
data is a characteristic of public educa- 
tion, and is also an ever-present task 
confronting those who do research. 

Perhaps no distinction should be 
made between diagnosis and data-gath- 
ering, both of which involve the collec- 
tion of information. The former em- 
phasizes the act of studying students 
and situations, however, while the lat- 
ter focuses upon techniques of opera- 
tion. The techniques of amassing in- 
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formation about the students and their 
environment are constantly employed 
by the teacher. Even the act of observ- 
ing boys and girls in the classroom is a 
data-gathering procedure. In conse- 
quence, over a period of time most edu- 
cators have accumulated a vast store of 
data relevant to various aspects of in- 
struction. This achievement is not un- 
like the activity of Charles Darwin who 
spent so many years studying variations 
in animals and plants before he ever 
permitted himself the luxury of specu- 
lating upon the meaning of his evi- 
dence. Data gathering represents an 
important way in which the daily work 
of the teacher is part of the process of 
research. 


Continuous Change 


An essential element of research is 
the way in which perception and 
knowledge are constantly growing and 
widening. This is also an essential ele- 
ment of good teaching. Mary Black 
may use a recitation method and re- 
quired readings in her social studies 
class. She does this because the im- 
portance of covering the content of the 
course is foremost in her mind. Pos- 
sibly she experiments with other meth- 
ods, such as cooperatively planned proj- 
ects, as she considers other objectives 
—students’ attitudes or critical think- 
ing. Such a change constitutes a re- 
vision of earlier ideas in the light of a 
wider viewpoint. 

The researcher recognizes that there 
is no such thing as certainty, and that 
his understanding of any idea at any 
given moment is necessarily imperfect. 
He tests and retests beliefs continually 
against the evidence he has collected, 
recognizing the tentative and changing 
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quality of his ideas. The teacher also 
knows that continuous examination 
and re-examination of his practices are 
imposed upon him by changing cir- 
cumstances. His acceptance of this 
challenge marks him as a person who is 
using the approach of research in his 
everyday practices. 


Problem Solving 


Problem solving represents another 
area which is central to the concerns 
of both the researcher and the field 
educator. Sue Johnson helps her first 
graders recognize their problems in 
getting along with friends and assists 
them in solving these. Don Wilson 
uses a similar approach in teaching in- 
dustrial arts. When a student, for ex- 
ample, wishes to make a gun rack in 
the shop, the teacher knows that the 
boy confronts a problem. Mr. Wilson 
helps him clarify it, think through vari- 
ous ways of working, make a plan of 
procedure and arrive at a successful 
conclusion. This is problem solving on 
the part of both the teacher and the 
student. It is also an experience for 
them in a fundamental activity of re- 
search. 

The whole area of research is itself 
one vast problem—how to know a field 
so completely that decisions and ac- 
tions can be carried out with complete 
assurance of success. Within this great 
problem are many simpler problems, 
which are attacked by the researcher 
in piecemeal fashion. He formulates 
beliefs, and tries them out to see if 
they are correct. He then builds on 
them to reach broader and more im- 
portant concepts. This process also de- 
scribes what the teacher does when 
solving his own problems, and what he 
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does to help his students learn the 
same procedure. The activities of re- 
search represent what teachers and in- 
deed all thinking persons do in meet- 
ing the difficulties of daily life. 


Objectives and Goals 


Both teachers and research special- 
ists are educators first and foremost. 
As such they share a joint concern, 
either directly or indirectly, with ways 
and means of helping young people to 
achieve important goals. Mr. Johnson 
wants his students to become healthy 
and happy through physical education. 
He also would like to see them develop 
habits and attitudes of good sports- 
manship. Miss Williams teaches boys 
and girls to read, but she also wants 
them to learn good work habits, good 
citizenship and good feelings for other 
people. Every teacher is concerned 
with a variety of goals and is striving 
to make as much progress toward as 
many of them as possible. 

The objectives of the teacher are 
also the business of research. The in- 
vestigator and the field educator may 
move in somewhat separate spheres, 
but they work on joint problems. The 
goals of public education decide what 
will be given primary emphasis in both 
research and the classroom. The re- 
seacher examines the relation of vari- 
ous methods and plans to the objec- 
tives of the schools. At the same time, 
the teacher is investigating the same 
questions. There is a continuous and 
intimate relationship between research 
and teaching regarding the problem of 
how best to help young people reach 
their goals. 


Quest for Knowledge 
A quest for knowledge is central to 
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education, and is a prime motivation 
of both researchers and field educators. 
Mr. Roberts decided to become a high 
school teacher because his intellectual 
curiosity developed in him a passionate 
interest in physics. Mrs. Stevens is an 
outstanding fourth-grade teacher be- 
cause her constant desire to know more 
about people leads her to help students 
understand one another better. This 
search for more knowledge is continu- 
ously present in both the research spe- 
cialist and the creative teacher. 

The way in which a person exhibits 
a thirst for knowledge will often en- 
courage the same attitude in others. 
The teacher wishes to generate in 
young people the same desire to learn 
and to continue learning the rest of 
their lives that he feels in himself. 
The extent to which he succeeds in this 
goal is the extent to which he practices 
what he preaches. As a result, the 
necessity for speaking out through his 
own practices makes of every teacher 
a researcher. 


Growth of Professional Knowledge 


Finally, teaching and research share 
jointly in the problem of the growth 
of educational knowledge. Education 
deals with the task of helping young 
people develop into mature citizens. 


When Jim Young and Sally White and 
“Martha Field teach they acquire ex- 
perience in how to do this job. They 
learn techniques which seem to work— 
techniques of classroom management, 
of motivation, of evaluation. They 
come to recognize situations and condi- 
tions which are conducive to learning, 
as well as those which are not. ‘They ac- 
quire a large body of beliefs and con- 
cepts, which constitute a kind of pro- 
fessional consensus. Their experience 
and judgment make up the raw mate- 
rial with which researchers deal. 
Research has sometimes been called 
the way in which a profession learns. 
Those who are most closely concerned 
with research in education are greatly 
dependent upon the opinions and judg- 
ments of members of that profession. 
Witness, for example, the many ques- 
tionnaire studies which attempt to 
mine this storehouse of understanding. 
Each educator, as he gains insight and 
knowledge, is adding his bit to the sum 
total of professional learning. Educa- 
tional research confronts a job of col- 
lecting, organizing, and _ interpreting 
ideas which have been developed 
through classroom experience. Each 
teacher, as he teaches, is therefore 
making his unique contribution to the 
progress of educational knowledge. 
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Teachers Look at 


MARGARET M. STUCKEY 


TEACHERS MEETINGS 


“Teachers meetings’—what do teachers really think of them? 
This article gives findings in one study of this prevalent super- 


visory technique. 


oO’ ALL supervisory techniques one 
of the most common, and one of 
the most likely to be reluctantly tol- 
erated or even resented by teachers, is 
the teachers meeting. ‘There are some 
good reasons for teachers’ attitudes to- 
ward this supervisory technique and 
at the same time some valid reasons 
why it continues to endure. 

The past history of the teachers 
meeting in many communities has 
been that the supervisor scheduled the 
time and place of the meeting, selected 
the content, prepared a more or less 
informed, scholarly presentation, de- 
livered it, asked half-heartedly for com- 
ments and closed the meeting when 
few were offered. The time was usually 
after the close of the school day. ‘The 
place was some central point in the 
school system and the topic might or 
might not be of real concern to anyone 
but the supervisor. 

Teachers can hardly be blamed for a 
rather general lack of enthusiasm about 
attending such meetings. Indeed some- 
times an unwritten code of behavior 
kept all but the uninitiated silent at 
such meetings in order that the sessions 
might be terminated as quickly as pos- 
sible. An “eager beaver” who felt stim- 
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ulated to ask a question or enter into a 
professional discussion with the super- 
visor soon learned that this must be 
done personally after the meeting was 
dismissed—if at all—unless he or she 
was willing to exist in a climate of dis- 
approval on the part of co-workers. 

In spite of such unfavorable condi- 
tions many good meetings have con- 
tributed much to the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers. ‘This is due, un- 
doubtedly, to the really fine supervisors 
who have understood some of the prob- 
lems confronting both beginning and 
experienced teachers and have been 
able to offer some concrete, helpful 
suggestions. How much more might 
have been accomplished in a more in- 
formal atmosphere of free discussion, 
one can hardly say. 

With the rise of the principles of 
group dynamics and “democratic” su- 
pervision many supervisors have tried 
to transform the teachers meeting into 
an opportunity for exploring problems 
together and for sharing experiences. 
There is a tendency for the supervisor 
to be present as a resource person while 
the meeting is conducted by a non- 
status person. In some instances, the 
time, the place and the agenda are de- 
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Margaret M. Stuckey is director of junior 
high school instruction, Public Schools, 
Passaic, New Jersey. 


termined by the group or by a steering 
committee of its own selection. When- 
ever possible, meetings are held wholly 
or partially on school time. The su- 
pervisor, aS a resource person, is re- 
sourceful enough to provide a conven- 
ient and comfortable meeting place 
(with chairs large enough for adults! ), 
some simple refreshments and some 
ash trays. 

Whenever a supervisor attempts to 
achieve change in the use of an estab- 
lished supervisory technique he must 
realize that such changes come grad- 
ually, almost imperceptibly, at first. It 
is necessary to take into account the 
normal resistance to change—and such 
resistance is normal—even when the 
change is believed to be in the direction 
of improvement. In a situation where 
teachers meetings have generally fol- 
lowed the old pattern, as described 
here, one cannot expect a free expres- 
sion of ideas or a free exchange of ex- 
periences to leap into being. It may 
take years of patient encouragement 
and awkward periods of silence at 
meetings, even on the part of the su- 
pervisor, before former spectators are 
ready and willing to become partici- 
pants. 

Sharp says,’ “The traditional teacher 
is very likely to view curriculum meet- 
ings—as ‘a lot of talk that gets no- 
where.’—He tends to believe that for 
every problem there exists an answer. 
—He fails to see that before a problem 

*George Sharp. Curiculum Development As 
Re-education of the Teacher. New York: Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; 1952. p. 55. 
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can be solved it must be defined and 
that the quickest way to define a prob- 
lem is to bring together all those in- 
volved so that all aspects of it may be 
seen. A corollary to this is that a prob- 
lem involving a group can only be 
solved by the group. It cannot be 
solved for them by others.” Believing 
wholeheartedly in this last statement, 
the director of junior high school in- 
struction has tried in the three years of 
the present curriculum study in Pas- 
saic’s junior high schools to change the 
character and improve the conduct of 
meetings. 

It is not always possible to bring to- 
gether “all those concerned.” Honest 
attempts have been made, however, to 
bring together those whose concern 
with various problems was sufficiently 
deep to cause them to be willing to 
meet to seek ways of working on these 
concerns. Meetings were no longer 
called simply because it was Tuesday, 
or only because the director of instruc- 
tion felt a deep concern about some 
problem. ‘The development of non- 
status leadership was encouraged. Free 
flow of ideas and broad participation of 
members were fostered. The director 
of instruction felt that progress had 
been made in these directions but did 
the teachers think so? Were they 
aware of the changing pattern of their 
meetings? 

To test the teachers’ perceptions of 
these changes, the director of instruc- 
tion sent out a brief questionnaire to 
48 teachers of academic subjects who 
would normally attend meetings called 
by the director of instruction. 

A copy of the instrument and a re- 
port of the results of checking it fol- 
low: 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO ACADEMIC ‘TEACHERS 
Passrac, N.J., Juntor HicH ScHoors 


To the Teachers: 


Your cooperation is solicited in answering this questionnaire. Do not sign your 
name. 

We want to know how you, as an individual, view meetings held by the director 
of instruction today as compared with such meetings held some years ago. Situa- 
tions will vary for different persons so please answer in terms of the meetings then 
and now as they appear to you. 


Topic: Teachers Meetings Held by Director of Junior High School Instruction. 


Directions: Check Column 1 if you think the situation described was more com- 
mon 10 years ago than now. 
Check Column 2 if you think the situation described is more com- 
mon now than 10 years ago. 


Check Column 3 if you feel no appreciable change has taken place 


over the years. 
] 2 3 


More More No 
common common _ appreciable 
10 yrs.ago ~ today change 


I. Number of meetings attended: 


More 9 35 ] 
II. Bases for grouping at meetings you attend: 

Grade levels 32 3 4 
Subject areas 18 19 3 
Appointed committees i: 24 5 
Voluntary committees 0 24 3 
Persons with common interests, 

concerns or problems 2 29 5 
Total JHS personnel (city-wide) 3 27 4 

III. Attendance at meetings: 

Voluntary 0 15 8 
Required 18 6 19 
Few persons excused 13 5 7 
Readily excused 0 14 4 


IV. Apparent purposes of meetings: 
To discover common interests, 
concerns 0 30 4 
To discuss ways of working together 
on common interests, concerns, 


problems l 33 5 
To tell teachers how and what to 
teach 35 1 3 
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To inform teachers about rules 21 0 + 
To inform teachers about or demon- 


strate new techniques 14 14 8 
‘To share experiences ] 29 4 
V. Conduct of meetings: 
A. Leadership: 
In hands of director of instruction 29 0 12 
Provided by classroom teacher 0 29 l 
Moving from person to person 1 16 3 
Strongly apparent 12 5 6 
Present but unobtrusive 0 25 ] 
Attempts made to develop leader- 
ship in group 0 32 ] 
B. Participation by members of group: 
Very little 22 ] 4 
Some 4 8 3 
Rather general 0 32 4 
Comments always directed to leader 18 | 4 
Comments usually directed to leader 10 1] 10 
Interchange among members of 
0 32 3 


group 


VI. Viewing as a whole the last few meetings you have attended, how would 


you evaluate them? 


Of no value ] 
Of slight value 8 
Of medium value 16 
Of considerable value 16 
Of great value 5 


VIL. 
here 9. 


Please check below 


If the last few meetings you attended were very uneven in value, check 


I am a member of one or more of the presently operating committees: 


Yes 
No 


Interpretation of Results 


Apparently the teachers perceive: 

1. A trend away from grade level 
meetings and in the direction of meet- 
ings of committees, groups with com- 
mon interests, concerns and problems 
and toward city-wide, total junior high 
school meetings which cross depart- 
mental lines in an attempt to interest 
all in a program of curriculum study. 
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2. No marked change in regard to 
meetings centered around subject 
areas. 

3. Some trend toward voluntary 
membership on committees and volun- 
tary attendance at meetings. ‘There 
still exists, however, a disbelief that 
there is a complete absence of coercion. 
[NOTE: This feeling is probably justi- 
fied. Some principals do exert pres- 
sures (subtle or otherwise). Also, the 
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long history of required attendance is 
a potent factor. It has not been pos- 
sible to move too fast in the direction 
of completely voluntary membership 
and participation for fear of setting up 
comparisons with other levels of the 
school system where attendance is still 
required. | 

4. A trend toward changed purposes 
of meetings. Many meetings in past 
years were for the dispensing of infor- 
mation about rules and about what and 
how to teach. More recently the pur- 
poses have been (a) to discover com- 
mon interests, concerns and problems 
(b) to discuss ways of working on 
these and (c) to share experiences. 
(NOTE: It was good to see that teach- 
ers realize that all through the years 
attempts have been made to acquaint 
them with new techniques and to dem- 
onstrate their use, as a part of the in- 
service education program. | 

5. A trend toward a newer concept of 
leadership—that such leadership does 
not always reside with status personnel, 
that attempts are being made to dis- 
cover and utilize latent leadership po- 
tential and to provide opportunities 
for the development of leadership skills 
in many persons. 

6. A trend toward participation by 
status leaders as resource persons rath- 
er than as oracles. 

7. A trend toward general patticipa- 


tion by group members with much of 
the discussion passing from member 
to member. However, there is still a 
noticeable tendency to direct com- 
ments to status leaders in the group. 

8. A sincere attempt to operate dem- 
ocratically with a real respect for the 
beliefs and opinions of all. 

9. A belief in the value of group pro- 
cess and an attempt to develop skill in 
using it. 

10. A regard for teacher morale and 
security. 

11. An honest belief in the value of 
the experimental approach to curricu- 
lum change. 


Because the junior high school teach- 
ers in Passaic do perceive that changes 
have taken place in the character and 
conduct of teachers meetings, they are 
now less reluctant to attend these meet- 
ings. Whenever possible, meetings 
are held at least partially on school 
time, refreshments are served, smoking 
is permitted, and a comfortable meet- 
ing place is provided. Some meetings 
are held in the individual buildings, 
and some at the administration build- 
ing, which is rather centrally located 
and provides ample parking space. 

Our sincere and continuing effort 
will be directed toward making teach- 
ers meetings more palatable and better 
designed for meeting the in-service 
needs of teachers. 
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“‘We build a store 
or anything 

even without 
teacher!”’ 


Build a store, boat, 
bridge, truck or doz- 
ens of other things 
for day-long, dra- 
matic and social play 
with the basic #4 
unit: twelve 12-inch 
hollow Blox and four 
36-inch Boards. $30. 


MOR-PLA JUMBO-BLOX 
interlock so easily teacher need not help! 


Big enough for satisfying muscle play. Big 
enough to build “real” things. And—important 
in these days of large classes—these big, won- 
derful hollow Blox have the famous Mor-Pla 
interlock—so children can build without teacher 
help—build quickly, so each group gets its 
chance to play! 


For developing initiative, cooperation—tor 
teaching concepts of space relations and num- 
bers—Mor-Pla hollow Jumbo-Blox are a basic 
teaching aid. 


New Mor-Pla Blok-Train—more fun! 


Double the usefulness of your Mor-Pla Blok equipment—put it on 
wheels with the new Mor-Pla Train! Safe, sturdy—the Blox lock 
right on each car, can’t slide off. Cars detach readily to give each 
child a ride-on vehicle for lessons in traffic and other activities. 


B—Basic Blok-Train. 4 Cars; over 
feet long. Heavy %%-in. birch 

plywood; very strong. Only $18.50. 
A—Shows train with the 


MOR-PLA 

AND TRAINS 
6-Piece Accessory Set: 2 Write for further information or order direct from 
Cubes, 4 open “boxcars. 


Still more fun. $8 extra. R. H. Stone Products, Box 414, Detroit 31, Mich. 
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Column Editor: H. Gordon Hullfish 
Professor of Education 

The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


There are as many ways to run a school as there are to skin a cat. 
Some of these ways, so far as schools are concerned, seem to be better 
than others; at least, this is what school people generally have come to 
believe. And, whatever the pattern, the notion that what is involved 
is a co-operative undertaking of responsible people has appeared to 
gain widespread support in recent years. But perhaps this is a notion 
found only in textbooks and articles, heard about only in speeches and 
in conferences. The real situation, the school itself, may be something 
else again. 

This unhappy speculation was stirred by what is printed below. 
This statement of regulations for a small school (developed in 1955) 
came to my desk weeks ago. I have finally decided that I should share 
it with others. I present it without comment, unless the title, for 
which I hope I may be forgiven, may seem a bit cryptic. 

—H. Gorvon Hut risu, professor of 
education, The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


HUMnnnnnnn... 


‘ScHoot REGULATIONS 
Regarding 
Standards of Conduct and Discipline 
by 
Principal 
“Study to shew thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be 


ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
(2 Tim. 2:15) 


The motto of (blank) School is 
“Petimus, Credimus”—‘““We Seek, We 
Trust.” We seek to inculcate into our 
pupils a desire for a well-rounded edu- 
cation, and we seek to satisfy that de- 
sire. In all our work and play, in per- 
sonal life and public relations, we seek 
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to be loyal to Christ our Savior. We 
trust the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God, the Lord Christ as the only Hope 
of the World, and His gospel as the 
solution to the problems of our school. 

Prayer of each teacher: “Open thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law.” (Ps. 119:18.) 


‘OnE Rute: DO RIGHT 


1. Teachers shall have the ringing of 
preliminary bells at 8:50 A.M. and at 
12:50 P.M. so that the children may take 
care of miscellaneous items before classes 
begin. 

2. Teachers shall ask all children to 
remain on the school ground from the 
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time they arrive until the time of the de- 
parture of their buses unless they are 
given permission to leave by the teacher 
or the principal. 

3. Teachers shall exercise complete 
authority over any pupil who disturbs the 
tenure of the school while he is being 
transported to and/or from school. 

4. The principal or any teacher shall 
not return any child to the child’s home 
during school hours because of illness un- 
less the child has a compelling reason 
which makes the trip both logical and 
necessary. 

5. Teachers shall insist that all pupils 
be present ten minutes before the opening 
of school each day. 

6. Teachers shall supervise the load- 
ing and the unloading of the school buses. 

7. Teachers shall supervise the play 
activities of the children on the play- 
ground and /or in the classrooms. 

8. Any salesman who interferes with 
the hum of activity within the classrooms 
without the permission of the Principal or 
the County Superintendent of Schools 
shall be earmarked as an impostor. 

9. Teachers shall exercise precaution- 
ary measures and common sense in the 
manipulation of corporal punishment 
whenever corporal punishment is found 
to be necessary. It is very expedient to 
have a witness. 

10. Any teacher shall report to the 
Principal any offender who makes any 
statement which berates the prestige of 
a teacher in the school. 

11. Teachers shall arrange the children 
uniformly for play according to size as 
much as possible. 

12. Teachers shall expect all children 
to play in an orderly and becoming man- 
ner. All of the children should refrain 
from kicking, shoving, pushing and trip- 
ping while they are at play. 

13. Teachers shall encourage the chil- 
dren not to overdo the privilege of going 
to the rest rooms during class hours. 
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14. Teachers shall ask all children to 
walk, not to run, while they are traveling 
in the classrooms or to and from the 
school buses. 

15. Teachers shall require all children 
to refrain from the use of filthy and pro- 
fane language. 

16. Teachers shall not permit the read- 
ing of any comic books in regard to killing 
or to sex. 

17. Any teacher shall report to the 
Principal any unsanitary conditions found 
to exist in the rest rooms. 

18. A teacher shall report any unsatis- 
factory progress or any unsatisfactory con- 
duct to the parents of a child whenever 
such report is thought to motivate the 
learning situation. 

19. ‘Teachers shall report to the Princi- 
pal any neglect of the custodian or any de- 
ficiency of the heating equipment in the 
classrooms. 

20. ‘Teachers shall not permit the drib- 
bling of balls or the jumping of ropes in 
the classrooms. 

21. Any child shall not be permitted 
to do anything in the classrooms which 
interferes with the hum of activity. 

22. Ice skating shall not be permitted 
on concrete surfaces. 

23. Teachers shall insist that all chil- 
dren refrain from the use of tobacco while 
they are in the teachers’ charge. 

24. The Principal and the teachers 
shall not compromise with any injustice 
when truth and right are in jeopardy. 

25. Members of the teaching staff shall 
encourage the children to choose the 
harder right instead of the easier wrong, 
and never to be content with a half truth 
when the whole truth can be won. 


(Primary ‘Teacher) 
(Principal ) 


(County Superintendent of Schools) 
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Curriculum News ang Bulleting 


Column Editor: Galen Saylor 


Chairman, Department of Secondary Education 


e The Museum Division of the Oak 
Ridge Nuclear Studies has prepared 
a traveling exhibit on the atomic world 
for showing at high school assembly 
programs. ‘The exhibit, labeled “This 
Atomic World,” is designed to stimu- 
late a deeper interest in the peace- 
time uses of atomic energy. The ex- 
hibit is usually in charge of a staff 
member of the Museum Division, and 
he utilizes exhibits and demonstration 
equipment to present in simple lan- 
guage the fundamentals of atomic 
energy, how it compares with other 
types of energy, how atomic energy is 
released, and how it may be used in 
agriculture, industry, and other fields. 
Illustrative charts, panels, models and 
equipment play important roles in 
making the demonstration as intrigu- 
ing as it is educational. The exhibit is 
available to secondary schools through- 
out the nation and information about 
it may be obtained by writing to the 
Division, Post Office Box 117, Oak 
Ridge, ‘Tennessee. 


e A group of teachers of the Van 
Ness Elementary School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in conjunction with the 
Department of Neuro-psychiatry of 
Freedmen’s Hospital, has been carry- 
ing on an interesting study of the 
emotional problems of elementary 
school children. Nelson Burke, who 
is chairman of the child study group, 
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University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


has prepared a short report on the na- 
ture of the study and some of the re- 
sults achieved to date. Since the estab- 
lishment of the joint committee in 
April of 1954, it has had 15 cases un- 
der study. ‘The purpose of the study is 
to gain a better understanding of the 
contribution the school as a_ social 
agency can make in effecting better 
adjustments in youngsters who have 
emotional problems. The project is a 
cooperative effort of social workers, 
teachers, psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists. 

e As a part of its in-service educa- 
tion program, the public schools of 
Decatur, Alabama, have for the past 
three years been engaged in a program 
of child study. O. S. Hagerman, su- 
pervisor of instruction, reports that in- 
terest has been high, and the teachers 
state that they have found the study 
to be both interesting and valuable. 


e The Minneapolis Public Schools 
are now in the third year of a city-wide 
project that will result in the publica- 
tion of a guide for the teaching of so- 
cial studies. Eight committees of 
teachers have been engaged in an in- 
tensive study of the whole area of the 
social studies, utilizing needs and prob- 
lems indicated by teachers and princi- 
pals throughout the entire 13 grades 
of the school system as a basis for their 
work. ‘The studies made by the com- 
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Paving the way 


to a wondertul new world 


of literature... 


ADVENTURE BOUND 
ARNO JEWETT 
MARION EDMAN 
PAUL McKEE 


Available now for Grade 7 


JOURNEYS INTO 
AMERICA 


ARNO JEWETT 
MARION EDMAN 
RUTH SCANNELL 

PAUL McKEE 


Ready this fall for Grade 8 


READING 
Anthologies FOR 
that teach ENJOYMENT 
Reading e 
An exciting 
New Series 
Houghton 
Mifflin 
Dallas 
Company 


mittees are incorporated into tenta- 
tive reports, which include recommen- 
dations relative to the content and 
nature of the guide. These are sub- 
mitted to building faculties for discus- 
sion and comment. Utilizing the rec- 
ommendations and comments of the 
staff of the entire school system, final 
reports are made. These will become 
the basis for the actual preparation of 
the guide itself. Frances M. Martin, 
consultant in curriculum of the Min- 
neapolis Schools, believes that this 
process has been fruitful because it 
has resulted in growth on the part of 
the teachers participating in the study 
and it gives teachers in a large city 
school the opportunity to judge and 
evaluate plans for curriculum revision 
as the study proceeds rather than wait- 
ing until the guide is completed and 
handed to them as a finished docu- 
ment. 


Recent Curriculum Bulletins 


Not many curriculum bulletins and 
school publications dealing with our 
special theme for this month’s issue, 
“The Role of Research and Evalua- 
tion,” have come to the attention of 
the editor of this column, but we do 
have a fine collection of publications 
to list this month. 


e Kansas City Public Schools, Re- 
search in Action: Nutrition Education, 
The Second Year. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: the Schools, 1955, 27 p. (off- 
set). 

The purpose of this three-year action 
research project in Kansas City is to 
develop programs of nutrition educa- 
tion in the sixth and seventh grades 
that will influence the food habits of 
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30 timely, significant articles . . 


Pleasantville 


Yours—FREE! 
EXAMINATION COPY OF MAY ISSUE OF 


Reader’s Digest 
TEACHER’S EDITION 


Featuring NEW STANDARD VOCABULARY TEST 


The new standardized vocabulary test, Form B, is a companion test to Form A offered 
to you last fall. Scientifically prepared by nationally recognized testing specialists, 
this 125-word test enables you to measure the vocabulary growth of your students 
since taking Form A... and to compare their records with established norms. 


The Teacher's Edition brings you each month all of the Reader’s Digest with more than 
. plus 40 pages of student and teacher speaking, 


listening, reading, writing and vocabulary aids. 


Next year Reader’s Digest will again feature a Complete Vocabulary Program, 
including another NEW STANDARD VOCABULARY TEST: FORM C and D. 


Write now for your free copy of the Digest and brochure L4! 
Reader’s Digest Educational Department 


New York 


boys and girls. This interim report is 
concerned with the second year of the 
three-year study and is principally an 
account of the programs developed by 
seventh grade teachers. The report is 
detailed and it should be especially 
valuable to those interested in action 
research, as well as to teachers of home- 
making. 

e Nebraska State Department of 
Education: A Guide for Evaluating 
and Improving Nebraska Elementary 
Schools. Lincoln: the Department, 
1955, 90 p. 

This booklet provides an experi- 
mental approach to the evaluation of 
the elementary school. Evaluative 
scales for seven major aspects of ele- 
mentary education are included in the 
guide. For each of these areas, descrip- 
tions of five levels of performance are 
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listed in columnar form. It is recom- 
mended that staff members of the 
school should carefully study their 
program and determine which level of 
performance best describes their school. 
Suggestions for improvement are ob- 
vious, since evaluation is by compari- 
son to the other levels of performance 
described. It is quite apparent that 
the workshop group which prepared 
the guide had a forward looking and 
fundamentally sound point of view in 
defining levels of performance. 


e Glencoe Public Schools, A Curric- 
ulum Design for Elementary School 
Education. Glencoe, Illinois: the 
Schools, 1955, 73 p. 

Preparation of this bulletin on design 
involved teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, children and specialists in a co- 
operative enterprise extending over a 
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period of some five years. It is indeed 
carefully and comprehensively planned, 
and provides excellent material for 
workers in the elementary schools. A 
statement of guiding principles con- 
stitutes a sound basis for designing the 
curriculum. Most of the booklet is de- 
voted to suggestions for planning in- 
struction in the areas of the curricu- 
lum. 


e Chrysler Corporation, Math Prob- 
lems from Industry. Detroit 31, Michi- 
gan: Educational Services, Department 
of Public Relations, the Chrysler Cor- 
poration. Free. 

This booklet presents fifty-one typi- 
cal problems solved by apprentices in 
the classrooms of the technical train- 
ing program of the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion. The company has made this ma- 
terial available to mathematics teachers 
for use as supplementary material and 
to illustrate how students might use 
their mathematics in shops and draft- 
ing rooms after they leave school. 
Teachers will find the material valu- 
able for use in mathematics clubs or 
special projects for gifted students. 


e Shoreline School District, Social 
Studies: Teaching Aids for Grade 
Three; Social Studies: Teaching Aids 
for Grade Four; Phonics: A Resource 
Bulletin for the Elementary Grades. 
Seattle 55, Washington: the School 
District, East 158 Street and 20 Ave- 
nue, N. E., 1955, 105 p., 77 p., and 
86 p. (mimeographed ) 

The third grade guide, which is en- 
titled, “Learning about People Long 
Ago and Far Away,” contains a re- 
sources unit on Seattle and units on 
China, Japan, the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Philippine Islands, Scandinavia, 
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and Mexico. Numerous learning ac- 
tivities are suggested, and an extensive 
list of teaching resources is included. 
The fourth grade guide is entitled, 
“Learning How Geographical Influ- 
ences Have Affected Living.” One of 
the units is on the United States, one 
is a science unit on our universe, and 
the remaining four units deal with life 
in the hot moist lands, in the hot dry 
lands, in the temperate lands, and in 
cold lands. ‘This guide also contains a 
comprehensive list of teaching re- 
sources. The booklet on phonics de- 
scribes many activities that may be used 
in teaching this phase of reading, and, 
believe me, they are much better than 
Flesch’s horse-and-buggy style drill 
book! 


e Connecticut State Department of 
Education, How to Recognize a Good 
Elementary School. A Guide for Eval- 
uation of Connecticut Elementary 
Schools. Hartford: the Department, 
1955, 28 p. 

This guide for evaluating elementary 
schools is the product of three years 
of study and experimentation on the 
part of the Connecticut Elementary 
Education Council. It is primarily a 
guide to self-evaluation, and users are 
directed to look for evidences of how 
well each job is being done rather than 
counting people, objects or practices. 
Evaluation is divided into five areas: 
climate, curriculum, physical facilities, 
personnel, and community relations. 
Characteristics of good school practices 
are listed for each area. 

e Baltimore Public Schools, Balti- 
more, City of Promise, 1953, 375 p.; 
The Program of Guidance and Place- 
ment, 1953, 98 p.; Counselor's Man- 
ual, (revised), 1955, 132 p. (mimeo- 
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graphed); United States Foreign Af- 
fairs and United States History, Re- 
source Unit for Grade 12-A, 1955, 103 
p. (mimeographed); Art, Resource 
Materials for Secondary Schools, 1953, 
178 p.; Biology, no date. (mimeo- 
graphed) 

The publication listed first is an at- 
tractive, well-printed, and profusely il- 
lustrated textbook on the city of Balti- 
more itself. It was produced by high 
school students for high school stu- 
dents as resource material to be used 
in social studies classes. The first of the 
two guidance publications describes 
the administration, organization, su- 
pervision, and activities of the depart- 
ment of guidance. It is a rather com- 
plete description of the program as it 
is carried out in Baltimore. ‘The man- 
ual is written to assist the counselor in 
performing his functions. ‘The resource 
unit on foreign affairs is quite extensive 
with considerable details being given 
on the subject matter of the unit. A 
number of pupil activities are sug- 
gested and the pamphlet closes with 
excerpts from pertinent documents. 

The art guide contains various units 
recommended for grades 7-12. Consid- 
erable text material is given in each 
unit and suggestions for various types 
of art activities are contained in the 
guide. Fourteen units are outlined in 
detail in the biology guide. 

e Grand Rapids Public Schools, 
Suggested Study Guide for Home 
Management, a semester course for the 
eleventh and twelth grades, 1955, 
83 p., $1.00 (mimeographed); Sug- 
gested Study Guide for Personal Regi- 
men, a semester course for eleventh 
and twelth grade girls, 1955, 48 p., 
$1.00 (mimeographed); Suggested 
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Study Guide for Biology, 1955, 98 p., 
$1.25 (mimeographed); Course of 
Study in English, 1955, 56 p., $1.25 
(mimeographed); Your Junior High 
School Boy and Girl, 1955, 30 p., $.50. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: the Schools. 


The two home economics guides 
follow a common style of presentation, 
using four columns, titled “Needs,” 
“Learnings Involved,” “Suggested 
Learning Experiences,” and “Re- 
sources.” ‘The guides are very complete 
and should indeed be helpful to teach- 
ers in the field of home economics and 
home relations. ‘The material is organ- 
ized on a unit basis. The biology guide 
is comprehensive and very well devel- 
oped for teacher use. Each unit con- 
tains suggestions for motivation, an 
outline of the subject matter of the 
unit, a vocabulary list, study questions, 
suggested experiments and projects, a 
statement of biological principles in- 
volved, and source material useful in 
developing the unit. The English guide 
is for grades ten and eleven and treats 
each of the four phases of a compre- 
hensive English program. ‘The material 
is organized in columnar presentation 
under the headings, “Content,” “Spe- 
cific Objectives,” “Suggested Activi- 
ties,” and “Suggested Resources.” The 
booklet on the junior high school child 
is the fifth of a series of booklets which 
explains the program of the Grand 
Rapids Schools. Each phase of the jun- 
ior high school program is discussed 
briefly. Excellent photographs help to 
interpret the program to parents, for 
whom the publication is primarily in- 
tended. 

@ Duval County Public Schools, 
A Program of Education in Duval 
County Negro Schools; Negro Schools 
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I just multiply 32 by 100 and then divide by 4. 
3200 — 4 = 800. I can do that in my head.” 


Pete has been brought up on GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC. He 
can think with numbers. His understanding of basic num- 
ber relationships enables him to do many computations 


mentally. 


Teachers find that children want to tell how to reason out a 
problem and are on their toes to apply common sense to 
computation in classrooms using 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


Revised Edition 


By Clark — Junge — Moser — Smith 


Boox Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. ® 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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of Duval County, 1956. Jacksonville, 
Florida: the Schools, 1955. (mimeo.) 


The first bulletin, prepared by the 
Negro principals, teachers and super- 
visors of Duval County, describes the 
program of education in the schools. 
Some information is given about the 
community, an extensive age-grade 
study is included, and information is 
given about various aspects of the 
school program. The second publica- 
tion is a directory of the Negro Schools. 


e American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, Strengthening Family Life Edu- 
cation in Our Schools; Education for 
Personal and Family Living: A Work- 
ing Guide for Colleges. New York: 
the Association, 1790 Broadway, 1955. 
185 p. and 145 p. $1.00 each. (offset) 

The first publication listed is a re- 
port of the Midwest Project of the As- 
sociation for the in-service preparation 
of elementary and secondary school 
teachers. The second publication was 
prepared primarily for educators who 
work with college students planning to 
become teachers. 


e North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, Defense 
Committee, Your Life Plans and the 


* Armed Forces. Washington, D. C.: 


the American Council on Education, 
1955. 149 p. $2.00. 

This handbook is primarily a descrip- 
tion of the educational opportunities 
available in the armed forces of the 
United States. A chapter is devoted to 
each of the armed forces and to the 
Armed Forces Institute. 


e Board of Education of the City of 
New York, Curriculum Developments 
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in the Elementary Schools, 1955, 158 
p.; Course of Study, Language Arts, 
Grades 1-6, 1955, 74 p.; Record Keep- 
ing 1 and 2 for High Schools, 1955, 
86 p. New York: the Board. 


The first bulletin outlines in con- 
siderable detail the general design of 
the elementary school curriculum in 
New York City and describes tech- 
niques for teaching the content area 
included in this broad plan of design. 
The chapter on “Planning and Unit 
Development,” is especially good. The 
chapter on evaluation of growth and 
progress also is very valuable, and the 
same thing may be said for the entire 
booklet. The language arts guide is in- 
tended to give teachers and supervisors 
a framework for planning a program of 
instruction on a continuous and con- 
sistent basis. Suggestions are given for 
the development of language arts skills 
at each grade level. In New York City, 
record keeping is taught as an alterna- 
tive course to bookeeping. It is de- 
signed primarily for the students who 
will take. a general diploma program, 
and who are not likely to be interested 
in the more rigid bookkeeping courses. 
The guide suggests content for the 
course as well as activities for develop- 
ing skills in this area. The course of 
study in nursing and child care out- 
lines the content for three courses now 
taught in the New York City Schools: 
Home Nursing and Infant Care; Study 
of the Pre-School Child; and Practical 
Nursing: These courses are designed to 
help all pupils gain skills in the areas of 
home nursing and the care of the sick 
in the home as well as an understand- 
ing of child development, but two of 
the courses are also planned as pre- 
vocational or exploratory courses. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL 
ARTS IN THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


by HAROLD M. BYRAM, Professor and Chairman of the Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service, College of Education, Michigan State University 


and RALPH C. WENRICH, Professor and Chairman of the Department of Vo- 
cational Education and Practical Arts, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 

Completely covering all vocational fields—agriculture, business, home- 

making, and industrial education—this book helps teachers and future 

teachers understand community problems and translate this information 

into effective vocational education. 

512 pages February 1956 $5.50 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 


by the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, Michigan State University 


and T. M. STINNETT, Executive Secretary, Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA 

Emphasizing teachers’ responsibilities for improving their working con- 

ditions and for determining professional standards, this book presents 

information teachers will need to function effectively as members of 

their profession. 


To be published in the Fall 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING...:... 


A Guide to Practice in Elementary and Secondary Schools 
by GLENN MYERS BLAIR, Professor of Educational Psychology, College of 
Education, University of Illinois 


Offering increased insights into the remedial teaching process, this revised 
text thoroughly discusses practical methods and techniques for overcoming 
basic pupil disabilities on both the elementary and secondary school level. 

Published in March 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


by EARL S. JOHNSON, Professor of the Social Sciences, University of Chicago 
A balanced, bifocal view of theory and practice in the teaching of the 
social studies, this distinctive new text discusses the nature of the social 
studies and their place within the context of general education and of 
society. 


Published in the Spring 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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Books Review 


Studying Your Community. By 
Ronald L. Warren. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1955. 

Since public schools have become 
increasingly aware of their role as social 
institutions, studying the community— 
which is the immediate social construct 
to which the school responds as a social 
agent—has come into major focus in 
American education. ‘The “community 
school” concept, use of community re- 
sources, the community as a laboratory 
for learning, and the social diagnosis 
of community forces have all been 
added to the framework of our educa- 
tional philosophy. Perhaps the least 
amount of attention has been given, 
however, to community social diagnosis 
as a research tool in educational plan- 
ning. Ronald L. Warren’s book, Study- 
ing Your Community, is, therefore, a 
welcome addition to this neglected area 
of professional investigation. 

Probably its greatest values will be 
found in two fields of educational re- 
search: (a) in the area of school plan- 
ing for total community needs, usually 
undertaken by school boards or admin- 
istrative groups seeking to establish a 
frame of reference in which to organize 
a school system that responds to local 
social and ecological conditions of the 
school district; and (b) in teacher 
education for those who believe that 
a study of the community at firsthand 
is a vital part of the learning process in 
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Column Editor: Paul M. Halverson 
Contributors: Jerome G. Disque 
Marvin Taylor 


training teachers. Warren apparently 
has compiled his book with an eye to 
its use by lay citizens and by profes- 
sionals from various fields, rather than 
restricting his study to a scholarly ma- 
trix understood only by sociologists or 
community planners. His volume, 
therefore, can be easily understood and 
assimilated by those carrying on action 
research at the local level. Educators 
will welcome this book, therefore, as a 
handbook that is written in simple 
language and which sets up guidelines 
for specific studies in such fields as 
health, recreation, religious activities, 
and communication, as well as. educa- 
tion itself. 

Warren cautions his readers who are 
specialists in any of these fields that 
cach may find shortcomings in the out- 
line of factors to be considered within 
his own area. He states, quite frankly, 
that the book is an attempt to explore 
the socio-economic dimensions of the 
total community, and each specialist 
using this handbook on his owf must 
pursue those interests that are beyond 
the research framework of any particu- 
lar chapter. In this respect, educators 
might quarrel on several specific scores 
with the author’s treatment of educa- 
tion in the community. His list of edu- 
cational references are imbalanced, for 
example containing nothing specifically 
in elementary education, and ignoring 
such definitive statements of policy in 
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a new social problems text 


“YOUTH FACES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


by Leo J. Alilunas and J. Woodrow Sayre 


edited by STANLEY E. DIMOND 


A Problems in Democracy text featuring a thorough, balanced 
treatment of the basic principles of democratic living. Con- 
tent ranges from discussion of the critical personal problems 
of youth to national and international governmental issues. 


a new science revision 


ippincott 
textbooks 


*SCIENCE FOR MODERN LIVING second edition 


by Victor C. Smith, Katherine Clarke, Barbara Henderson and 


W. E. Jones 


Additions of science concepts and principles, expanded science material, new 
activities and exercises, functional, colorful new drawings, and large new 

pe are featured in the new Second Edition of SCIENCE FOR MODERN 
LIVING. Teachers’ Manuals available. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago — Philadelphia — 
Atlanta — Dallas — Toronto 


secondary education as Education For 
All American Youth. Educationists 
may also wish to qualify such state- 
ments as the generalization the author 
makes about reasons for the teacher 
shortage, basing his conclusions on the 
salary differential rather than upon the 
total conditions of teaching which are 
equally important in driving teachers 
into other lines of work. (p. 99.) In 
defense of the author, who is a sociol- 
ogist by profession, his chapter on edu- 
cation, however, is objective and quite 
comprehensive within the purposes for 
which it was written. In tracing 
changes of American education, for 
example, he does not allow himself to 
be trapped by faddists or emotional 
attacks on the public schools. His gen- 
eralizations about public education in 
this country are, on the whole, sound 
and logically developed. 
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Perhaps the most useful part of this 
book is to be found in the questions 
that Warren has developed as guides 
to community research for the various 
areas he covers. ‘These questions can be 
adapted to local surveys and will help 
survey teams to get an overview that 
they might otherwise miss. Some 
chapters, such as the one on health, 
contain over 250 questions on the sub- 
ject; the chapter on education contains 
nearly 200. Added together, the ques- 
tions in each section come to well over 
1000 items which those interested in 
community surveys can use as guides to 
research. 

Finally, this book has been written 
for the kind of “action research” which 
educators so often find applicable to 
educational planning. The author 
states this purpose throughout the en- 
tire volume, but perhaps he best sum- 
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marizes the research objectives of com- 
munity surveys at the end: 


Knowledge about the community has 
value if it is used only as an aid in the nor- 
mal discharge of the duties of citizenship; 
or it may lead to more definite, enterprising 
action toward community betterment. In 
any case, the survey is not an end product; 
it is a tool to work with. The end product is 
a healthy, vital, growing community whose 
citizens are alert to its needs and possibilities 
and active in building the type of com- 
munity they want. (p. 307.) 

Since educators are firmly committed 
to social change in exactly as positive 
a sense as this, Studying Your Com- 
munity provides them with a thought- 
ful and well organized research guide 
by which such an objective can be more 
fully realized. It is a goal that can be 
hoped for, especially by educators who 
believe in community diagnosis as a 
means of improving public education 


for its children and the citizens of the 
community who are served by the 
schools. 

—Reviewed by JEROME G. DisQuE, 
professor of education, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


Values of Future Teachers. By Fay L. 
Corey. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colum- 


bia University, 1955. 139 p. 


This book contains material which is 
both comforting and disconcerting to 
the interested reader. Packed into the 
139 pages are a great many provocative 
findings concerning the responses of a 
large number of preservice teachers at- 
tending nine state schools of education. 

The major purpose of the study was, 
“to determine what the values of future 


A complete authoritative guide 


FROM SCHOOL PROGRAM 
TO SCHOOL PLANT 


John H. Herrick 


Ohio State University 


Ralph D. McLeary 
Supt. of Schools, Jackson, Mich. 


Wilfred F. Clapp 


Mich. Dept. of Public Instruction 


Walter F. Bogner 


Harvard University 


e Meeting a recognized need for a 
sound, provocative text for col- 
lege courses, this book is the re- 
sult of the combined efforts of a 
team of experts in school plan- 
ning, school administration, and 
school architecture. It offers a 
complete, authoritative guide to 
the process of planning a school 
so that it will carry out an edu- 
cational program effectively. 


March 1956 app. 544 pages 


Shane e Yauch 


Yauch e Bartels e Morris 
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Henry Holt and Co. New York 17 


Creative School Administration 
The Beginning Teacher 
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1955 EDITION 
by PAUL WITTY AND OTHERS 


Here is a balanced reading program for grades 
1-6 that fills every child with a desire to read 
and develops in him an increasing ability to 
read. All: the books have bright, colorful 
illustrations and gay covers. Practice Books, 
Teachers Guides, and a Readiness Film-strip 
are available. 


by WITTY @ PETERSON @ PARKER 


This basal reading-literature series for 
the upper grades offers a variety of 
material—fiction, non-fiction, plays, and 
poetry—from many sources old and new, 
American and British. Carefully planned 
study aids stimulate class projects and 
discussion. Handsomely illustrated in 
color, these are books that foster growth 
in reading skills and love of good read- 
ing. Tests and Teachers Guides for each 
book. 


BOOK ONE for grade 7 
BOOK TWO for grade 8 
BOOK THREE for grade 9 


in preparation 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Home Office: Boston 16 
Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J. Chicago 16 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
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Best Current Practices in a Vital Area... 


TEACHING WORLD AFFAIRS IN AMERICAN 


levels. 


SCHOOLS 


A Case Book 


Edited by Samuel Everett and Christian O. Arndt, with a Fore- 
word by William Heard Kilpatrick. 


Based on a canvass sponsored by the JOHN Dewey Society, this book 
represents the best current practices of American schools for education 
in world affairs. Its offering of a wealth of representative cases on 
teaching in the classroom, through forums, conferences, out-of-class 
activities, community cooperation, in-service teacher training, and adult 
education, make it a valuable source for teachers and educators at all 


$4.00 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd st. New York 16, N. Y. 


teachers . . . actually are and how they 
relate to accepted values which noted 
educators consider imperative to fos- 

To obtain evidence, a 112-item ques- 
tionnaire was administered to students. 
This instrument was designed to elicit 
responses in ten value areas considered 
essential to the democratic way of life. 
In addition, twenty students attending 
Cortland State Teachers College were 
selected to participate in a series of 
tape-recorded discussions. 

The major finding, reported in per- 
centages, is that the majority disagree 
with items which are essentially “‘social- 
istic” and “Godless.” Evidence is pre- 
sented to indicate that many of the stu- 
dents appear to be struggling with fears 
which tend to inhibit the desire to ex- 
amine controversial issues critically. 
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There is also evidence suggesting that 
some of the teacher trainees support 
views which are basically authoritarian 
and undemocratic. Data are also pre- 
sented which indicate that there is 
considerable variation between what 
students say and what they do. 

On the negative side, one may raise 
many questions about the techniques 
of the study and the analysis of results. 
The items on the questionnaire do not 
appear to be characteristic of attitude 
items, but rather seem to be similar to 
those on opinionnaires. Another factor 
of concern to this reader is the feeling 
that many of the items appear to be 
acceptable to the majority largely be- 
cause they are verbalisms. 

In the report of the findings there are 
several puzzling items related to pro- 
cedure. In some instances the author 
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ANNOUNCING 


Write for 
descriptive circular 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS Forest, 


Summit, New Jersey ¢ Palo Alto, Calif. ¢ Dallas, Texas ¢ Atlanta, Ga. 


A NEW First and Second Grade Arithmetic Program 
UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC 


Sanders @ 


Outstanding Gratures: 


®@ Step-by-step teaching plan 

@ Tested and developed in the classroom 
@ Each lesson is clearly defined 

@ Provisions for independent activity 

@ Complete helpful teachers’ editions 


GRADES | and 2 


Schmidt @ Williams @ McSwain 


indicates that a “slight” majority 
agreed on an item. In one case the 
“slight” majority turned out to be 70% 
of the sample. In the same case the 
“undecided” and the “disagree” re- 
sponses were combined and called the 
minority opinion. Are we to assume 
that those who took a definite stand 
and those who were undecided are 
really “birds of a feather”? 

In the conclusion it is pointed out 
that for every statement there is a 
minority opinion. This seems to cause 
some concern for the author. Are we 
to suppose that Dr. Corey would have 
desired 100% uniformity of opinion for 
each statement? Is this consistent with 
the value, “Intelligence and Freedom 
to Think”? It seems that in her earnest 
desire to have all students accept the 


democratic values the author may have 
neglected the worth of the noncon- 
formist and status-quo-oriented indi- 
viduals. 

It seems possible that much of the 
variability in response might be ex- 
plained in terms of item construction 
and the limitations of paper and pencil 
tests of this nature. 

It should be pointed out that this 
book is well worth reading. For teach- 
ers, administrators and lay people con- 
cerned with any aspect of education 
there are the challenges, “Are we doing 
a good enough job? What more can we 
do?” 

—Reviewed by Marvin pro- 
fessor of education, Queens College, 
New York, New York. 
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